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The Commercial Fisheries of the Michigan 
Waters of Lake Superior 


Lynn H. Halverson 


ASTRIDE THE STRAND LINE OF THE LAKE SuPERIOR SHORE are the 
docks and fishhouses of the fisheries, a minor but significant architec- 
tural feature of the region. Built partly over the water and partly 
over the land, these establishments dot the shoreline in the places 
which enjoy some protection from the storms so characteristic of the 
lake. In the past, protection came from rocky points, rock bound 
bays, stream inlets or offshore islands. Today protection comes as 
well from man-made breakwaters or even from giant ore docks. 

Many small-scale operations are carried on at present without a 
protected anchorage by fishermen who use boats of only fourteen or 
sixteen feet. These boats are propelled by outboard motors and 
commonly are operated in fair weather only and often only along a 
lee shore. When they are not being used, these small boats are 
hauled out of the water beyond the reach of storm waves. The 
methods of fishing depend upon the characteristics of the fishing 
grounds, the species being fished, the seasonal habits of the fish, and 
the seasonal characteristics of winds and currents; and hence vary 
from place to place and from time to time. The individual fisherman 
must adjust his activities to the natural conditions encountered hour 
by hour, day by day, and season by season. 

The geographical features of the home port and its surrounding 
areas are significant geographically because the fisherman is restricted 
to a fifty-mile radius of the port specified in the license. The charac- 
teristics of the shore line vary. They are the result of the varieties 
of bedrock and the structural characteristics of the formations. From 
Marquette (35)! eastward the Cambrian sandstone is the country 
rock, which is horizontally bedded. The result is a shore line with 
few major indentations. During the period of the postglacial marginal 


1The accompanying map shows the home ports of the fishing fleet. The 
number in parentheses following the place name indicates the location on 
the map. 
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lakes, water stood many feet above the present level of Lake Superior. 
Sand was deposited on the bottom of the lake. After the water 
receded, these deposits of sand masked the relief of the present shore 
line. The striking features of the shore line are wave-cut cliffs. ‘These 
are found best developed east of Munising (38) where they are 
known as the Pictured Rocks. Here the bottom in general goes off 
gradually into deep water and, except for the talus slope at the base 
of the cliffs, is remarkable free of boulders. This makes a favorable 
bottom for trolling, either commercially or for sport. Occasionally 
fishing boats get into difficulties and are wrecked at the base of the 
cliffs. Munising Bay, protected by Grand Island; Whitefish Bay 
(40, 41, 42, 43), in the protection of Whitefish Point; and Grand 
Marais (39), with a narrow-mouthed harbor; are the important 
fishing localities of the eastern portion of Lake Superior. 

From Marquette westward for some miles ancient crystalline rocks 
reach the shore, and bold headlands give it an irregular outline. 
Protection from north and northwest winds is generally lacking, and 
with the exception of the Skanee area (33), there are no good har- 
bors until the lee shore of the Keweenaw Peninsula is reached. 
Boulder bottom is found in many places along this shore. 

From Bete Grise (22) north and west around the end of the 
Keweenaw Peninsula, the steeply dipping lavas and conglomerates 
give a broken shore line second only to that of Isle Royale in its 
irregularity. Copper Harbor (21A) and Eagle Harbor (21) are the 
only important fishing ports. A few miles southwest of Eagle Harbor 
the Keweenawan lava flows disappear beneath the masking sand- 
stones, and a featureless shore line develops. The only breaks of 
significance occur where streams of some size enter the lake. 


Isle Royale has the same extrusives, conglomerates, and sandstones 


as does the Keweenaw Peninsula. The isolation of the island by 


about fifty miles of water from points on the mainland constitutes 
a very difficult barrier to communication and transportation. Conse- 
quently Isle Royale is something apart from the rest of Michigan. 
The rock structure, coupled with strong glacial erosion, has resulted 
in many deep bays, which are protected on the lake side by sharply 
dipping ledges, some of which are only inches beneath the surface 


while others make narrow rocky islets. Since there is deep water close 
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to shore, there are short runs to the fishing grounds. These are often 
in the lee of the island. Since power and maneuverability are re- 
quired of the fishing vessels, a small double-ended boat with inboard 
motor is used, which is particularly suited to the navigational 
conditions encountered. 

The fisheries of the Great Lakes have received little financial 
assistance from governmental agencies. Data is not available for the 
area here considered, but that for the nation is indicative of the lack 
of esteem in which all of the fisheries are held. According to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the average annual contribution of each 
fisherman is 47,000 pound:, while that of each farmer is 34,500 
pounds. The annual federal expenditure for each ton of food pro- 
duced by the fisherman is $0.82, while for the farmers the expendi- 
ture is $7.04, or more than eight times as large.” 

There is little question but that overfishing, in its several aspects, 
is the major problem confronting the industry. The sea lamprey 
threatens to develop into a greater problem with regard to the lake 
trout, but this has not as yet definitely proved to be so for Lake 
Superior. The wonder is that the more desired species of the lake, 
lake trout and whitefish, have not been fished out; particularly since 
the eficiency of the fishermen has been increased by the application 
of power to operate boats and net lifters, the installation of the 
fathometer to survey the bottom, the introduction of special nets, and 
the use of nylon twine in gill netting. The threat to the industry 
from overfishing is mitigated by the winter weather which, with its 
ice, generally forces the lake to be rested for some three to five 
months, except for limited fishing through the ice in a few protected 
bays. Every fisherman has his explanation for what is wrong, but 
he cannot unite with others and work cooperatively with them toward 
a solution of their mutual problem. 

The most controversial subject which may be broached wherever 
Lake Superior fishermen are present is the so-called “taking of 
spawn.” In the fall lake trout come in close to shore in relatively 
shallow water to spawn, and are easier to locate than at other seasons 


2Fishery Resources of the United States, 131 (79 Congress, 1 session, Sen- 
ate Document, number 51) (Washington, D.C., 1945). According to the 
preface of this report, the statistics given usually “represent averages of several 
pre-war years,” and “occasionally a typical recent year.” 
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of the year. The time and length of the closed season to protect the 
spawning trout, and later the whitefish, is another controversial 
issue. At this same time fall storms take a heavy toll of fishing gear, 
or may even prevent fishing for days at a time, so that costs increase. 
Most fishermen maintain that under the conditions existing some 
method of artificial propagation is indicated, at least for the lake trout, 
which is considered by many to be the most desired species. Many 
of the personnel of governmental agencies concerned with fisheries 
research have contended that such a program has little merit. The 
following quotation may give an objective summarization, since it 
represents the view of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service: 
The development of an effective program for the rehabilitation and con- 
servation of the lake trout will require extensive investigations of its 
biology, and of the effect on the population of various fishing intensities 
and methods of fishing. It is essential also to determine the effective- 
ness of artificial propagation in restoring and maintaining this resource.* 

It is generally understood by fishermen that the minimum size 
limits for lake trout and whitefish make them legal fish years before 
they reach spawning age. Regulations might well be promulgated 
increasing the minimum size of legal fish. Some gill net fishermen 
undoubtedly would agree to this change. It is a fact that many small 
trout are gilled in small mesh nets, especially if the nets are set with 
slack rather than being tightly stretched. 

How early the commercial taking of fish in Lake Superior began 
is difficult to say. Lucius Lyon wrote in 1822 of a take of sixteen 
hundred barrels of fish near Sault Ste Marie in the early fall fisheries. 
In the late 1830's the American Fur Company began an ambitious 
program of exploitation of the fisheries of Lake Superior, but market- 
ing difficulties and the depression years following 1837 hindered its 


chances of success. The fishing was seasonal, beginning about August 


20,.when the lake trout were in, and continuing for two months until 
the spawning seasons of both the lake trout and the whitefish were 
over. It is probable that most of these fish were taken in Isle Royale 
and Michigan waters, although temporary stations existed in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. Isle Royale at one time had five stations. The 


3Fishery Resources of the United States, 112. 
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catch of all species from all sources in 1839 was approximately 
960,000 pounds.‘ 

The fisheries continued without any spectacular growth until about 
1879. Between that date and 1885 the number of fishermen and the 
value of the product more than doubled. In 1885 the number of 
professional and semiprofessional (part-time) fishermen and shore 
men totalled 918, with 1,688 dependents. Pound nets were first used 
in Lake Superior in 1864, when several nets were set in Whitefish 
Bay. The catch in pound and gill nets was whitefish, lake trout, and 
siscowet. No one bothered with herring. Nearly the entire catch 
taken between Ontonagon (14) and Huron Bay (33) and that of 
the Munising vicinity was salted. Good railroad facilities at Mar- 
quette enabled the fishermen there to ship the bulk of the catch fresh 
by rail, and the proximity of the Whitefish Point area to the route 
of the lake steamers made is possible for the fish taken in that area 
to be shipped fresh down the lakes.5 

There was in the Michigan waters of Lake Superior in 1885 a 
fleet of 136 fishing craft of all descriptions, made up ninety-one gill 
net boats; thirty-seven pound-net boats; six fishing steamers (prob 
ably gill-net boats); and, in the Sault Ste Marie vicinity, two “col 


lecting steamers.” At that time apparently the only hook and line 
fishing consisted of “bobbing” through the ice, and this activity was 
mainly localized in the L’Anse (31) and Baraga (30) area, the fish 
ermen being Indians. This type of winter fishing is still carried on 
in the same area. 

At Marquette in 1885 the catch of whitefish averaged two and one 
half pounds each and brought the fishermen four to six cents per 
pound. Trout and siscowet averaged about three pounds each and 
sold for three to five cents per pound. Marquette was the only local 
ity where siscowet were extensively sought by fishermen, and this is 


true today. The catch at that time ran about 40 per cent siscowet, 35 


4Lucius Lyon to Garrad Burritt, November 11, 1822 in “Letters of Lucius 
Lyon,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 27:437-38 (Lansing, 1897); Grace 
Lee Nute, “American Fur Company’s Fishing Enterprises on Lake Superior,” 
in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 12:483-503 (March, 1926). 

5Hugh M. Smith and Merwin-Masie Snell, “Review of the Fisheries of the 
Great Lakes in 1885,” in United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries, 
part 15, Report of the Commissioner for 1887, appendix 1:13-14, 15, 22, 33, 
35-36 (50 Congress, 2 session, House Miscellaneous Documents, number 133) 
(Washington, D.C., 1891). 
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per cent trout, and 25 per cent whitefish. Fish of several varieties 
were plentiful in the rapids at Sault Ste Marie. Two Indians in a 
canoe using dip nets were reported to have taken 1,115 pounds there 
on May 18, 1885. There is no question as to the abundance of fish 
in the early days of the fisheries, yet in 1886 there was a request for 
fish propagation by the organized fishermen of Duluth, Minnesota. 

The Michigan fisheries of Lake Superior produced in 1885 a total 
of 1,701,147 pounds of whitefish, 1,327,477 pounds of trout, and 
219,680 pounds of herring. The take of whitefish reached its peak 
in 1891 with 3,847,900 pounds, while the peak for trout was reached 
in 1904 with 4,330,500 pounds.” It has been suggested that most of 
the mechanical improvements and increased efhciency in fishing gear 
were developed after 1890. 

It is difficult to name a specific year as that opening the modern 
period, but practically the time of the application of power to the 
lifting of nets may be taken. Prior to this time nets were lifted by 
men pulling them over live rollers. The first gasoline-propelled boat 
on Lake Superior was put into operation by the Anderson Fish Com- 
pany of Marquette in 1899. This boat was disposed of because no 
practical way could be devised to rig a power lift off the engine. 
The steam-operated boat Columbia, which had a power lift, was put 
into operation by the company in 1902, and was used until 1933.8 
The peak take of whitefish in 1891, largely with pound nets, was 
possible without power lifts; but the top take of lake trout from deep 
water with gill nets in 1904 must reflect the more general use of the 
power lift by that year. 


After 1900 there was increased use of gasoline for propelling the 
boats, and of small gas engines to operate the net lifters. In the 
interest of economy and reliability, the semidiesel and diesel were 
installed in the larger boats as such engines became more readily 
available. The outboard motor became an inexpensive source of 


6Smith and Snell, “Review of the Fisheries of the Great Lakes in 1885,” in 
Report of the Commissioner for 1887, appendix 1:63-64, 68. 

THerbert R. Gallagher and John Van Oosten, “Supplemental Report of the 
United States Members of the International Board oF Inquiry for the Great 
Lakes Fisheries,” in International Board of Inquiry for the Great Lakes Fish- 
eries, Report and Supplement, 202-4 (Washington, D.C., 1943). 

8Interview with J. August Anderson, and Edward A. Anderson, manager 
and captain of the Anderson Fish Company, Marquette, March 26, 1951. 
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power for the part-time fishermen and the sport trollers. 

After the general adoption of the internal combustion engine, fur- 
ther mechanical improvements came rapidly. The development of 
the electrical generator run off the motor made electrical devices of 
several types possible. In the late 1930’s and the early 1940's the 
larger operators installed ship-to-shore radios, radio direction finders, 
and fathometers. The most significant development in recent years 
has been the adaptation of nylon twine to the making of gill nets, 
with results that have been very satisfactory. 

The methods of fishing depend upon many things, most of them 
in part or wholly related to natural conditions. The variety of the 
fish sought is one of the first determinants of the methods to be fol- 
lowed, since the habitat requirements of the various fish determine 
their whereabouts in general, while seasonal migration in relation to 
water temperature, forage fish, and spawning habits are specific 
factors. 

Detailed descriptions of methods of fishing are given in several 
publications.® Here the purpose is to cover only the aspects of meth- 
ods which involve relationships to natural conditions, and which 
have a bearing upon the future of the industry. For an understand- 
ing in detail of methods of fishing, the best source is the regulatory 
measures contained in Michigan statutes.’ 

The gill net in Lake Superior waters is the primary tool of the large 


operator, who in most cases uses only this method. The smaller 


operators use several methods, changing from one to another season- 


ally, and in some cases using two at the same time, but in different 


areas. The investment in gill nets is heavy. So is the expenditure 


9] ake Fish: A Study of the Trade Between the United States and Canada in 
Fresh-Water Fish with Cost of Production Data, 93-105 (United States Tariff 
Commission, Tariff Information Series, number 36) CWashington, D.C., 
1927); John Van Oosten, Fishing Industry of the Great Lakes (Bureau of 
Fisheries, Memorandum 1-63) CWashington, D.C., 1940). 

10See “The Commercial Fishing Law of 1929,” in Public Acts of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Michigan Passed at the Regular Session of 1929 ..., 
201-19 (Lansing, 1929); “An Act to Regulate the Taking of Certain Fish in 
the Waters of Lake Michigan and Lake Superior ... ,” in Public and Local 
Acts of the Legislature of the State of Michigan Passed at the Regular Session 
of 1935 ..., 368-69 (Lansing, 1935); State of Michigan Fishing Laws Re 
vision of 1941, 3-28 (Lansing, n.d.); “Commercial Fishing Law,” in Revision 
of 1954 State of Michigan Laws Relating to Conservation, 171-97 (Lansing, 
1954). 
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for labor and materials, especially since some nets are constantly being 
dried and repaired. The more efficient nylon net has not only 
increased the catch but the costs as well. 

The typical gill net is 720 feet long. Three nets or 2,160 feet fill 
a box. A large gill-net boat, with a captain and three men, will take 
two to four hours to run to the fishing grounds, will lift eighteen 
boxes (38,880 feet) at the rate of four boxes an hour in favorable 
weather, and will set the same number in a day. The captain of such 
a boat is a man with many years of experience on the lake or, if a 
young man, is probably a second or third generation fisherman, and 
has had passed on to him a great store of information. Today he has, 
in addition to his inherited or acquired fishing lore, the fathometer 
to assist him in scanning the topography of the bottom. 

The gill-net operator is interested mainly in taking either the 
“lean” top quality lake trout or the fat oily siscowet. When the 
fishermen first are able to reach open water from the icebound 
harbors in March or April, nets are set in deep water, over sixty-five 
fathoms, and take the fat siscowet mainly. ‘This early deep water 
fishing is of importance because the catches are large and also the nets 
are safer from damage by severe spring storms when set in deep water. 
Later in the spring the nets are set closer to shore, and some white- 
fish are taken in twelve to fifteen fathoms. In early fall, just before 
and just after the spawning season, lake trout are taken in water of 
six to eight fathoms. In late fall the fishermen move into deep water 
and fish there until the harbors freeze, taking lean trout and siscowet 
which have moved into deeper water. 

For lake trout the legal size of mesh of nets “as fished” is four and 
one-half inches, stretched measure. A net of four and one-half inches 
will catch a trout as small as two pounds as normally set, but by 
setting nets “slack” even a one pound trout may be gilled. 

Hooks are the tools of the small-scale, full-time, and the part-time 
fisher of lake trout. The full-time fishermen operate what is called a 
two-man boat, which has a power lift for the hook line operated by a 


small gasoline engine. The hook fishermen must either net or buy 


bait. This necessitates an extra operation, the setting and lifting of 
bait nets, whose mesh may be as small as one and one-fourth inches. 


In the spring during April and May bait nets for herring may be 
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set in five to ten fathoms, while in June they may be set in only six 
to ten feet of water. After about July 15 herring are scattered in 
deep water and are no longer available for bait. One operator periodi- 
cally may lift fifteen or more nets for the taking of bait, each net 
being three hundred feet long. When herring are out the nets may 
be set in forty, sixty, or even eighty fathoms of water to take chubs. 
In this midsummer period the catch of bait is often insufficient to 
supply the needs of the fishermen. 

Bottom hooks is the common and original method of hook fishing. 
A box of line is 5,400 feet long and has three hundred hooks attached 
to it. A typical fisherman lifts and sets four boxes a day, or over four 
miles of main line with 1,200 baited hooks. In the spring these 
bottom hooks are set six to twenty fathoms deep, while in July the 
depth may be from forty-five to sixty fathoms. Toward fall the hooks 
are again set at lesser depths as the trout migrate toward shore in 
anticipation of the spawning season. 

Top bobber hooks is a variation in the use of hooks which has a 
seasonal application, and is used by a limited number of fishermen. 
The baited hook is seventy-two feet below a float on the surface. 
The constant winds of the lake cause the waves to move the floats 
on the surface. This imparts an action which attracts fish to the 
baited hook below. This rig may be used in fifty to eighty fathoms 
of water, but is most effective when the fish are at higher levels in 
spring and early summer. As the surface water warms about July | 
and a steeper thermal gradient develops, currents begin running very 
strongly, which makes the vertical lines beneath the floats taut as 
fiddle strings, and eliminates the movement of the bait by wave action. 
The result is that fewer fish are caught and by about July 15, when 
practically no fish are taken, the rig is pulled out. 

Bottom bobber hooks is another variation of fishing with hooks, 
which is used in an attempt to increase the catch after the top bobber 
hooks no longer produce. This gear is somewhat different in detail 
than that used for top bobber hooks. The baited hooks are kept about 
sixty-six feet up from the bottom. Since the fish are widely scattered, 
and nearer the bottom than earlier in the season, this gear gets the 
bait where the fish are. 


Pound and trap nets are used close to shore. Pound nets may 


be fished legally at a maximum depth of eighty feet, and trap nets 
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may be fished to a depth of fifty feet. Such nets will take fish only 
when they are in relatively shallow water and close to shore. White 
fish are taken regularly, for they commonly stay in shallow water. 
Very few whitefish are taken at any time in the more deeply set gill 
nets. When lake trout are inshore seasonally in spring and early 
summer, they are taken in pound and trap nets. Some fishermen 
pull these nets toward the end of July, repair and clean them, and 
set them again in August. The great vulnerability of pound and trap 
nets to storms is a significant factor in their location and seasonal use. 

Pound nets are little used in Lake Superior. Where they are used, 
their location is determined by wind and bottom conditions. Long 
poles are spliced together and placed so as to give the nets a depth 
as great as eighty feet, and the poles must be jetted in where there 
is a soft bottom. Some pound nets are used in the Bete Grise area 
on the lee side of the Keweenaw Peninsula. This lee situation with 
relation to the prevailing westerlies, and the fact that the bottom 
drops sharply into deep water so the nets may be set close to shore 
constitute the favorable conditions for pound-net fishing. In other 
protected places pound nets were used in the early days mainly for 
whitefish. The decline in their use, except in the most favored areas, 
apparently is related to the general decline in the catch of this fish. 

he trap net is much like the pound, but the net is anchored to 
the bottom with heavy weights, and the pot is closed at the top, as 
the net is below the surface. This net is somewhat less vulnerable 
to damage from the action of waves than is the pound, but since it is 
set in shallower water, the difference in vulnerability to damage is 
not great. In the least stormy season these nets may be set in less 
protec ted waters than the pound net, but there is always the danger 
of storms piling them on the beach with great damage to the net. 
In both of these nets the leads projecting toward the shore are meant 
to intercept fish swimming parallel to the shoreline, and cause them 
to turn toward deeper water and move into the net. Specially 
equipped boats, of comparatively small size, are used in tending 
pound and trap nets. 

rhe herring fishery has a spotted distribution, since it is limited 
to relatively protected waters, where the strong northwesterly winds 


cannot get in their damaging effects on the gear. On the lee side of 
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the Keweenaw Peninsula, in the vicinity of Skanee (33) on Huron 
Bay, and in other similar locations the industry may be intensively 
carried on, in spite of the storms which prevail in December. In 
such places fishermen have been known to fish an entire season 
without losing a day of fishing or a gang of nets because of storms, 
though this is exceptional. In contrast, in the Marquette area, where 
the northwesters have a full sweep, the loss of time and equipment 
is costly and there is little activity. 

The variation in the intensity of the fishery is also affected by the 
price, as more fishing will be done if the price is high. At the open 
ing of the season, the price may be as high as $80 to $85 a ton; but 
if the catch is heavy, prices decline to $65 or $60, and the margin 
of profit disappears. Transportation costs from the Lake Superior 
area to markets is also a factor. Where storm losses are likely to be 
large, low prices and price fluctuations discourage the fishery. ‘These 
conditions are more discouraging to the large operator with high 
overhead than to the fisherman operating on a smaller scale. 

lhe gill net is the tool of the herring fishery, and during the run 
the nets are fished in three, five, and eight fathoms of water, with 
the maximum depth about fifteen fathoms. The average small-scale 


operator fishes two and three-eighths inch mesh nets, three hundred 


feet long, five nets to the box, with ten boxes a day constituting a 


gang. Nets are set in the afternoon and lifted the next morning, 
since herring only enter nets in numbers during the night. Although 
such a catch is not common, fishermen have taken as high as five 
tons of herring in a single lift of a set of a gang of nets. The earliest 
fishing for herring occurs about October 20, when fish are taken in 
small numbers for the local market. The heavy run occurs about 
December 1, the time apparently depending somewhat upon seasonal 
water temperatures. 

Commercial trolling, sport trolling, and bobbing combined make 
up a very small proportion of the catch of lake trout and, as methods, 
are interesting rather than important. The same fisherman, with the 
same equipment, may troll commerciaily and for sport. In the latter 
case he hires out his boat and services to patrons who keep the fish 
taken. In addition there are scores of fishermen along the lake who 


fish as sportsmen, using small cabin cruisers, or open boats powered 
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by outboard motors. They fish in fair weather only and in some 
seasons take appreciable numbers of fish. Much of this catch is used 
fresh, smoked, or frozen by the family of the fisherman, part is given 
away to friends, and probably the smallest part is sold. Bobbing for 
trout, either through the ice or from a boat, is carried on only in 
places where protected water means comparative safety, as in Ke- 
weenaw Bay and Whitefish Bay. Commercially the method is not 
of much importance, but local people find the activity productive of 
food, recreation, and some profit. 

An analysis of the statistics of the take of fish presents certain 
problems, particularly for the earlier years of the industry when there 
was little possibility of any inspection of the catch. The early figures 
were at best rough approximations, and in some cases were willfully 
inaccurate. In the early days many fishermen wished to minimize 
their take of fish, and at the same time complained about the quan- 
tity, as is common today. There are certain trends, however, which 
may point up some conclusions, perhaps all of which must be con- 
sidered tentative for the present. 

The first problem is the explanation of the very low catch of white- 
fish and Jake trout during certain periods. Data covering the catch 
are available from various sources from early times down to the 
present. The most thorough study covers the period from 1879 
through 1940, and contains statistics for the catch in the Lake 
Superior waters of the United States.1! This study uses the average 
of the years of heavy whitefish catches 1879-93 as 100 per cent. The 
years 1894-1903 averaged 43 per cent, 1904-1908 averaged 24 per 
cent, and 1931-40 averaged 14 per cent. Although from 1911 through 
1940 the catch in the Michigan waters of the lake greatly over 
shadowed the combined take of Minnesota and Wisconsin, the fact 
remains that Michigan showed catches of less than one hundred 
thousand pounds in the years 1913, 1923, and 1925. In 1949 and 
1950 the take was slightly over five hundred thousand pounds, while 
in 1951 it fell to 244,345 pounds. The accompanying table shows 


the catch of fish in the Michigan waters of Lake Superior for the 
years 1885-1951. 


‘Gallagher and Van Oosten, “Supplemental Report,” in the International 
Board of Inquiry for the Great Lakes Fisheries, Report and Supplement, 93, 
202-5. 
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CATCH OF FISH IN MICHIGAN WATERS OF LAKE 


Year 

1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1915 
1920 
1925 
1930 


White- 
fish 


1,701,147 
2,064,326 
1,325,420 
825,850 
684,350 
No data 
521,749 
198,242 
98,849 
161,433 


SUPERIOR” 


Lake 


Trout 
1,327,477 
2,118,760 
2,226,315 
2,575,200 
4,101,000 
No data 

775,768 
1,319,206 
1,834,348 
1,720,199 


Herring 
and Chubs 


219,680 
99 690 
201,000 
270,250 
1,017,000 
No data 
1,252,119 
1,424,859 
453,463 
2,456,719 


Suckers 
(Mullet) 


Small 
catch 
rey yrted 
for 
some 
years 


239.901 
178,934 
140,201 

85.609 


1935 _ 428,935 2,595,520 
1940 531,974 1,842,876 
1945 368,400 2,562,000 
1950 508,372 2,399,776 
1951 244,435 2,173,953 


2,972,025 161,080 
4,280,502 115,278 
3,108,700 156,400 
1,715,093 49,816 
2,828,849 72,124 


For the lake trout the period of heavy catch, averaging for the 
United States portion of the lake 4,637,060 pounds, occurred in the 
six years 1903-1908, and was used as 100 per cent. The bulk of the 
production in this period came from Michigan waters of the lake. 
The low period followed immediately, when in 1909-23 the catch 
averaged 44 per cent. The following period, 1924-33, showed an in 
crease to 61 per cent. Between 1923 and 1940 the average reached 
67 per cent. The Michigan waters showed a catch of lake trout be 


low a million pounds for the years 1911, 1912, 1914, and 1915, yet 


in the period 1949-51 the catch averaged about the same as it had at 


various times earlier. It is apparent that there are factors little under 


stood in the decline and rise in the catch of trout. In the Michigan 


12Data for the years 1885 through 1940 are from Gallagher and Van 
Oosten, “Supplemental Report,” in the International Board of Inquiry for the 
Great Lakes Fisheries, Report and Supplement, 93, 202-5; for the year 1945 
from Lake Fisheries, 1945, Annual Summary (United States Fish and Wild 
life Service, Current Fisheries Statistics, number 351) ({Washington, D.C., 
1947]); and for the years 1950 and 1951 from Department of Conservation, 
Sixteenth Biennial Report 1951-1952, ({Lansing, 1952]). 
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waters of the lake the fishing pressure is greatest on the lake trout, 
and is to a degree localized in relation to whitefish and herring. 

The catch of herring reflects other factors than the numbers of 
fish which might be taken. Fishermen believe that herring are so 
abundant in the season of the run that the only limit on the take is 
the low price, which is a matter of markets. Minnesota has long 
been the great producer of herring from Lake Superior, with the 
markets of Duluth, Superior, St. Paul, and Minneapolis available. 
The herring from the Michigan waters of Lake Superior must com- 
pete in the populated areas farther south with herring from Lake 
Michigan and Lake Huron. As a result only locations enjoying some 
special advantages, as a long lee shore and good rail transport to pop 
ulation centers, can be intensively fished. When fishing conditions are 
good in the Keweenaw Bay area, the market becomes glutted at near- 
by Houghton, and the price falls until the fishermen claim it is below 
the cost of production. 

The most thorough modern investigation of the industry shows 
that the fishermen themselves, while differing about the detailed 
causes, essentially agree that overfishing is the major cause for the 
decline in the take of whitefish and lake trout.4* However, one who 
is at all familiar with the average fisherman, each with his individual 
opinion as to the reason for the decline, and each sure that some 
other method than the one he uses is the one responsible, must realize 
that no agreement on conservation measures can be arrived at by 
the fishermen themselves. 

In recent years there has been an inclination in some quarters to 
invoke the theory of cycles in explaining the rise and fall of fish 
populations. There are good years and poor ones for fish spawning 
and reproduction and subsequent seasons show the results of good 
spawning years in larger catches. Pollution as a factor in the decline 
of fish populations in Lake Superior is not significant. 

Artificial propagation is such a controversial subject that few in- 
terested persons can be entirely objective regarding it. Practically all 
of the commercial fishermen are in favor of it, and the fish biologists 
are against it. Researchers in general claim that efforts in the direc- 


18Gallagher and Van Oosten, “Supplemental Report,” for the year 1945 in 


the International Board of Inquiry for the Great Lakes Fisheries, Report and 
Supplement, 90-93. 
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tion of artificial propagation are a waste of time and money. They 
believe that the decrease in the number of fish taken, and in the 
average size of the take can be ascribed to man’s intensive exploitation 
of the resource.’* Yet it is admitted that there is much to be learned 
about the life histories of Great Lakes fish. It is possible that artificial 
propagation should be looked upon as an emergency measure in the 
case of the lake trout. If heavy fishing pressure continues, and the 
depredations of the sea lamprey are not promptly controlled, a condi 
tion of emergency might continue for many years. The action, if 
any, to be taken in such a case would depend upon legislative 
action and financial support. 

An objective evaluation of the problems of the fishery seems to 
indicate certain conclusions which may be tentatively stated with 
regard to the whitefish and Jake trout. 

Both fish are particularly vulnerable during the spawning season, 
when there are marked concentrations in relatively shallow water. 
One suggested means of improving the natural spawning reproduc 
tion of trout is an earlier closing of the season in the fall. When 
the trout are in just before the date of the closing of the season 
thousands of potential spawners full of unripe spawn are taken 
[he reproductive potential of such fish is wasted. If the season were 
closed earlier, it is contended that their reproductive capacity would 
be more fully used, since in most years the trout are spawned out by 
the time of the re-opening of the season. The Michigan legislatur 
took action in this direction in 1953.15 In the case of the whitefish 
the spawning concentrations come a little later, so that Jate fall 
storms have the effect of keeping the season closed in spite of the 
fact that it is legally open. In the unprotected waters of the lake 
the characteristic fall storms are a factor is conserving the trout and 
whitefish populations. 

Che taking of trout and whitefish before they are of spawning age 
is legal in Michigan and in other states. Raising the size limit i 


14Ralph Hile, Paul H. Eschmeyer, and George F. Lunger, “Status of the 
Lake Trout Fishery in Lake Superior,” in the Transactions of the American 
Fisheries Society, 1950, 80: 303-11. 

15°The Commercial Fishing Law of 1929,” in Public Acts of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan Passed at the Regular Session of 1929, 201-19; Publ 
and Local Acts of the Legislature of the State of Michigan Passed at tI 
Regular Session of 1953... , 259-65 CLansing, 1953). 


tne 
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not the solution it might at first appear to be, as undersized fish may 
be killed in large mesh nets if they are loosely set, and baited hooks 
and bait nets may take undersized fish. Increasing the size of mesh 
of gill and trap nets would allow more fish to-reach spawning age 
before being taken. 

Bait-hook fishing and the attendant netting of bait have been ob- 
jected to as contributing to the decline of the fisheries. In Lake 
Superior bait fish are plentiful. The objection apparently is based 
upon the belief that both set hooks and bait nets take too many under- 
sized trout. 

The outlawing of nylon nets has been suggested, since it has been 
demonstrated that nylon gill nets take more fish than the other fibers. 

It should be stated that any method or combination of methods of 
reducing fishing pressure on the whitefish and trout must be applied 
to all the fisheries of Lake Superior, which would involve joint ac- 
tion by Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Ontario. In addition 
to the difficulty of getting uniform action from all of the four govern- 
ments concerned, it is unlikely that.any agreement as to the method 
to be used is possible among the fishermen. Regulatory measures 
would have to be applied by some properly constituted objective 
international body. Some fishermen would be hurt and might have 
to find other employment; if no measures are taken most of the fisher- 
men may in time be looking for other means of making a living. 
Only recently the largest operating fisheries company from the port 
of Marquette has closed down permanently. 

The part the sea lamprey may play in relation to the trout fishery 
of Lake Superior is still uncertain. Attempts at controlling the 
lamprey may be in time to prevent on this lake the destruction of 
the trout fishery that has occurred in lakes Huron and Michigan. 
A study which is in progress by the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service at the Chocolay River near Marquette indicates that the first 
large crop of young lampreys entered the lake in 1952. That there 
will be an explosive development of the lamprey comparable to that 
in lakes Huron and Michigan is a question. It is possible that na- 
tural conditions on Lake Superior may be less favorable than those 
of the other lakes, but such a contention at present cannot be based 
upon sufficient data to be significant. Any intimation that the 
damage by the present time is not as great as it was feared it might 
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be does not mean much if the large-scale reproductive cycle of the 
lamprey is just getting started. 

The problem of insuring a fishing industry on Lake Superior for 
the future is one of the reproduction of whitefish and lake trout on 
the one hand and the pressure of fishing on the other, with the un 
known factor of the lamprey in the background. In any case govern- 
mental research, sanctions, and regulations are essential if the 
fisheries are to have any assurance of a future. The present situa- 
tion is the result of more than a hundred years of exploitation by 
the white man, and only courageous management based upon ade 
quate knowledge can save the two major species of fish from severe 
depletion. The fisheries of Lake Superior are deserving of a better 
fate than may be in store for them. 

The inclination of some to point to the statistics of the catch and 
take the position there is nothing much to worry about, since the 
catch has held up surprisingly, is not in harmony with the conditions 
as they exist. Large lake trout spawners have definitely decreased 
in numbers, and the migration of fishermen and gear from other lakes 
has increased the pressure. If the catch holds up temporarily, with 
the present number of fishermen equipped as they are, the only 
result possible is the depletion of the breeding stock. There is no 
question in the minds of intelligent and thoughtful fishermen as to 
the ultimate result, with or without the sea lamprey, unless prompt 
action to conserve the industry is taken by the proper authorities. 
With increasing demands upon the food supply of the nation in 
prospect, the problem takes on added slgnihcance. 








Jewish Pioneers in Michigan 


Irving I. Katz 


Tue AmericaN Jewish TERCENTENARY YEAR was widely observed 
in 1954, both by American Jewry in particular, and by the American 
people as a whole. In every conceivable way the dramatic story of 
the Jewish people in America, covering three hundred years of im- 
migration, integration, and accomplishment was evaluated and 
praised. The story of Jewish pioneering in the United States and 
in Michigan is a thrilling one. 

It was in early September, 1654, that Captain Jacques de la 
Motthe brought his privateer, the St. Charles, up the Hudson River 
and deposited twenty-three Jewish refugees from Brazil in New 
Amsterdam. New Amsterdam was then only a small Dutch village 
with a population of less than one thousand burghers. It boasted a 
ready fort, a diminutive church, and a host of busy tap rooms. But 
to these hounded Jewish settlers it was a haven of refuge. It was a 
glorious Zion for it promised freedom. 

The freedom to serve God according to the dictates of their con- 
science, the freedom to build a home, to provide for a family, and to 
live in peace; this was the dream of these first Jewish pilgrims. Such 
a dream had been snatched away from them in Brazil, where the 
Dutch had given them asylum. They had fled there from the 
Spanish Inquisition, and by the grace of Dutch tolerance they had 
been guaranteed the free practice of their religion “without investiga- 
tion of their conscience or home.” Unfortunately this free exercise 
of religion did not last, for in 1654 Portugal defeated the Dutch and 
recaptured Recife, which contained the largest Jewish community 
in Brazil. Threatened once again with the Inquisition and prefer 
ring exile to spiritual surrender, the Jews scattered. For twenty- 
three of them, North America became the promised land. The re 
fusal of these Brazilian Jews to take their cultural heritage lightly 
paved the way for the five million Jews who live in our blessed land 
today, the largest and freest Jewish community in the world. 

The first twenty-three Jewish settlers on the North American con 
tinent sought here the freedom denied them elsewhere. They had 
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not counted, however, on the iron, intolerant hand of Governor Peter 
Stuyvesant. America had not yet worked out its own unique pat 
tern of religious freedom. Modeled after the European prototype, 
the Charter Freedoms and Exemptions, granted by the West India 
Company in 1640, had established a state church for the colony of 
New Amsterdam. The charter instructed that no other religion be 
publicly admitted except the Dutch Reformed Church. Peter 
Stuyvesant, diligent in his religious duties, was determined “to suf 
fer no other.” For example, he declared that he would rather re 
sign than permit even the Dutch Lutherans to have their own min 
ister, and when some of them cantankerously insisted on their rights, 
he clapped them into jail. He ordered that ships landing Quakers 
be subject to confiscation, and the penalty for harboring a Quaker 
for a single night was a fine of 50£, a large amount in those days. 

Stuyvesant was no more gracious to the twenty-three Jewish 
refugees. The New Amsterdam reformed minister had Jescribed 
them as “healthy but poor.” Poor they were. Even after all their 
luggage and household articles had been sold at New Amsterdam, 
they were unable to pay the full fare. Two of their number were 
forced to serve as sureties in jail. 

Hatefully finding the Jews “repugnant,” and unsympathetically 
fearing lest they “became a charge this coming winter,” Stuyvesant 
wrote to his superiors in Holland that it may be deemed useful “to 
order them in a friendly way to depart (in order) that the deceitful 
race be not allowed further to infest and trouble this new colony.” 
The Amsterdam Chamber of the West India Company, which 
numbered in its midst a number of Jews, considered the matter and 
forwarded its decision. ‘They would not participate in this bigoted 
inhumanity. The company ordered that “these people may travel 
and trade to and in New Netherland and live and remain there 
provided that the poor among them shall not become a burden to 
the Company or to the community but be supported by their own 
nation.” 

Stuyvesant swallowed hard. Unbelievingly he wrote back, “to 
give liberty to the Jews will be detrimental . . . giving them liberty we 
cannot refuse (the same to) the Lutherans and Papists.” 


Undeterred, Stuyvesant planned to follow the orders, but to make 
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life unbearable for the Jews. He invoked upon them terrible eco- 
nomic disabilities. ‘They were not permitted to open retail stores 
or engage in skilled labor. They were not allowed to acquire prop- 
erty. They were denied public worship. In a final burst of humiliat- 
ing fury, Stuyvesant arranged to have Jews exempted from the 
general training and guard duty, and adding insult to this order— 
in the face of constant threats from Indian attack—he imposed a 


degrading tax on every male Jew in lieu of military service. 


It is to the credit of Jewish courage, to the heroic fearlessness of 
Christians of good will, and to the wisdom of the West India Com- 
pany that Stuyvesant’s bigotry did not rule the day. Asser Levy, one 
of the important Jewish leaders, insisted on his rights to serve guard 
duty. Winning this privilege, he petitioned for citizenship. In 
1657 he gained burgher rights for himself and his coreligionists.* 

By 1695 the first Jewish synagogue in New York was established. 
Known as Shearith Israel, “the remnants of Israel,” it is still in exist- 
ence and is one of the oldest churches in New York. The first 
event of the American Jewish Tercentenary celebration on Septem- 
ber 12, 1954, which coincided with the first Rosh Hashana celebrated 
by the first twenty-three Jewish settlers in 1654 on American soil, 
was a reconsecration service in this oldest Jewish congregation in the 
United States. 

From the very beginning the fate of the Jewish people has been 
bound inextricably with the growth of American democracy. The 
Jewish pilgrims were first met with prejudice. They struggled against 
bigotry—and American democracy was strengthened. As this land 
established itself as a multisectarian home of freedom, so all other 
minority groups won their rights. Lutherans, Quakers, Papists, too, 
were granted the freedom of religion and the right to liberty. 

The Jewish community of America grew slowly in the first one 
hundred years. By the time of the American Revolution there were 
no more than twenty-five hundred Jews in the thirteen colonies. 
Almost of all of them were merchants and traders and for the most 


part they lived in the main seacoast towns. 


‘Louis Zara has written a resourceful and imaginative novel, Blessed is the 
Land, which gives the fascinating and memorable picture of Colonial America 
from 1654 to 1681. The book is centered about Asser (Zara calls him Ashur) 
Levy and the other twenty-two Jews (New York, 1954). 
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It is doubtful whether any professing Jews had lived as perma- 
nent settlers in New France during its occupancy by the French. 
Following the conquest by the English of Quebec in September, 
1759, and Montreal in September, 1760, the Jews began to settle in 
Canada, the fourteenth colony of which present-day Michigan was 
a part. 

Among the first Jewish arrivals who came to Montreal at the 
time of the English occupation were two of the earliest pioneers in 
what is now the state of Michigan. They were Ezekiel Solomon, 
who has the honor of being the first known Jewish settler in Mich 
igan, and Chapman Abraham, who claims the distinction of the first 
Jew in Detroit. Both of these men and their business partners Levi 
Solomons, Benjamin Lyon, and Gershon Levi, were commissaries of 
the English armies during the French and Indian War (1755-1763), 
the final contest between England and France for supremacy on the 
American continent, and the subsequent Indian War of 1763 led by 
Chief Pontiac. Ezekiel Solomon, Chapman Abraham, and two of 
their partners were captured by the Indians near the forts of Detroit 
and Michilimachinac during the Pontiac conspiracy, but all managed 
to gain their freedom. 

Ezekiel Solomon came to Mackinac as early as the summer of 176] 
for the purpose of obtaining furs from the Indians in that territory 
and miraculously escaped captivity by the Indians a few months 
later.2 But undaunted he continued his trading operations in the 
Mackinac territory for more than four decades afterward. A native 
of Berlin, Germany, he was the brother of Esther Solomon, who 
married Moses Hart, a brother of Aaron Hart, the foremost Jewish 
settler in Canada at the time of the English occupation in 1760. 
Ezekiel was an active member of congregation Shearith Israel, 
Canada’s first Jewish Congregation, which was founded in Montreal 
in 1768; and he also served as a member of its board of directors. 

To give you an idea of the nature of trading business in which 
Ezekiel Solomon w engaged in those early years, | looked up the 
invoice of one of his expeditions from Montreal to Mackinac in the 


year 1770. On this particular trip he came up with two canoes. 


There were sixteen French Canadians in his crew; he was the only 


2See Irving I. Katz, “Ezekiel Solomon: The First Jew in Michigan,” in 
Michigan History, 32:247-56 (September, 1948) 
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literate man in the crowd. Twenty-eight bales of dry goods were 
paddled up this time: blankets, cotton goods, linens, and the like; two 
sacks of flour; four bales and one “role” of tobacco; four boxes of 
ironware, containing brass and copper kettles, an assortment of 
knives, needles, axes, and the like; twenty-four Indian guns, six 
hundred pounds of gunpowder, and one thousand pounds of shot 
and ball. So much for the solids. In addition there were 256 
gallons of rum and brandy, mostly rum, and sixty-four gallons of 
wine. The whole cargo, an eighteen months’ supply of so-called 
“sundry goods,” was valued at 750£.8 


Mackinac was a French-Catholic town, and in 1778 the people 


there wanted a missionary priest. But a missionary required money 


to live. Accordingly a subscription list was sent around and Ezekiel 
Solomon, a Jew and an honored member of the Montreal synagogue, 
obligated himself for the sum of 50 Livres, a handsome amount for 
those days, as a gesture of good will.4 

In 1779 Solomon was one of the founders of a general store in 
Mackinac, which is believed to be the first example of a department 
store operation in the United States. In 1784 he was one of a com- 
mittee of eight which organized in Mackinac the first board of trade 
in Michigan. In 1789 Solomon was a resident of Detroit.5 Ezekiel 
Solomon died about 1808 and was probably buried in the cemetery 
of Congregation Shearith Israel of Montreal. 

Chapman Abraham came to Canada from England about 1760. 
He was probably a native of Germany. He was a professing Jew 
and a member of the Montreal synagogue. Afhliation with the 
synagogue in those days, even though a voluntary one, was a “must.” 
In order to make sure that every newcomer would become affiliated 
with the synagogue, the democratically created organic statutes of 
the organized community grimly informed him that if he did not 
join he would be denied the basic religious rites, both in life and in 


8Indian Trade Licenses to Michilimackinac for the year 1770, license num- 
ber 22, Canadian Archives (O 89) 1767-1790, volume 1, part 1, microfilm 
7 of which are in the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public 
Li ywrary. 

4°The Haldimand Papers,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 10:290 
(Lansing, 1888). 

5Clarence M. Burton, The City of Detroit, 2:1342 CChicage, 1922). 
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death. The fear of not receiving a Jewish burial was a most effective 
argument. 

Abraham’s first appearance in Detroit is mentioned in 1762 when 
he was doing business with James Sterling, a well-known early 
merchant of Detroit. Like Ezekiel Solomon, he was captured by the 
Indians during the Pontiac uprising of 1763. After a harrowing ex 
perience of two months, he was finally exchanged by the Indians 
for a Potawatomi chief and gained his freedom. Two accounts of 


Abraham’s capture by the Indians have been preserved: one is an 


account by Abraham himself and the other is by the Rev. John Hecke 


welder who refers to him as Chapman.* ‘The Heckewelder account 
is as follows: 


About the commencement of the Indian War in 1763, a trading Jew, 
named Chapman, who was going up the Detroit river with a batteau 
load of goods which he had brought from Albany, was taken by some 
Indians of the Chippeway nation, and destined to be put to death. A 
Frenchman impelled by motives of friendship and humanity, found 
means to steal the prisoner, and kept him so concealed for some time, 
that although the most diligent search was made, the place of his con 
finement could not be discovered. At last, however, the unfortunate 
man was betrayed by some false friend, and again fell into the power 
of the Indians who took him across the river to be burned and tortured. 
Tied to the stake and the fire burning by his side, his thirst from the 
great heat became intolerable, and he begged that some drink might be 
given to him. It is a custom with the Indians, previous to a prisoner 
being put to death, to give him what they call his last meal; a bow! of 
pottage or broth was therefore brought to him for that purpose. Eager 
to quench his thirst, he put the bowl immediately to his lips, and the 
liquor being very hot, he was dreadfully scalded. Being a man of very 
quick temper, the moment he felt his mouth burned, he threw the bowl 
with its contents full in the face of the man who handed it to him. “He 
is mad! He is mad!” resounded from all quarters. The bystanders con 
sidered his conduct as an act of insanity, and immediately untied the 
cords with which he was bound, and let him go where he pleased. 

This fact was well-known to all the inhabitants of Detroit from whom 
I first heard it, and it was afterwards confirmed to me by Mr. Chapman 
himself, who was established as a merchant at that place. 


Stephen Vincent Benet, the well-known American poet and 
8John Heckewelder, “History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian Na 


tions,” in Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 12:257-58 
(Philadelphia, 1876). 
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novelist, in his Tales before Midnight, used this incident in a story 
of a Jewish fur trader, entitled “Jacob and the Indians.” 

Abraham was a resident of Detroit for over twenty years and 
carried on a successful business in the village. He was a property and 
land owner as early as 1768, when Detroit had 678 white inhabit- 
ants, exclusive of the garrison. His business enterprises included 
the selling of liquor, furs, gun powder, snuff tobacco, silver works, 
and real estate—anything to make a living. He died in 1783 and 
his last will and testament, a most interesting document, recently 
came into my possession. 

The history of the development of the American West has always 
had to take cognizance of the activities of the fur traders as a group 
of pioneers who played a large part in the opening up of vast new 
lands to settlements. The Jewish fur traders and merchants of the 
colonial period of our history, such as Ezekiel Solomon and Chap- 
man Abraham of Michigan, deserve an important place among these 
pioneers of trade and civilization. 











Labor Relations in the Building Industry 
of Washtenaw County 


in 1951 
Richard ]. Ward 


UNION MEMBERSHIP OF CONSTRUCTION WORKERS as compared to the 
number of nonunion construction workers in Washtenaw County 
is higher than the average rural area in the rest of the United States.’ 
Dan Tracy of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
has stated that “90 per cent of the small homes within this country 
are erected and equipped by workers not members of any labor or 
ganization. .. .”* The business agent for Local 252 of the Inter 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has estimated that there 
is less than 10 per cent of the electrical workers in Washtenaw 
County who are nonunion. He believes that the percentage is more 
likely less than five. The business agent of Local 959 of the Inter 
national Hod Carriers’, Building and Common Laborers’ Union of 
America believed that nonunion building workers in any of the trades 
in this area was less than 5 percent. The business agents of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America; the Inter 
national Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Union of America; the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America; 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse 
men and Helpers of America; and the United Slate, Tile and Com 
position Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers Association of 
America gave similar estimates of nonunion building workers in this 


1This paper originated from a larger study of Labor Relations in the Build 
ing and Construction Industry of the United States begun in 1950, conducted 
by the Michigan Engineering Institute for the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. This study relating to Washtenaw County, however, was undertaken 
independently by the author in 1950-51 and is not included in the larger 
project due to its localized orientation. 1 am much indebted to Dr. William 
Haber of the University of Michigan for reading and commenting on an 
earlier draft of this study. 

2Investigation of Concentration of Economic Power: Hearings before the 
Temporary National Economic Committee Congress of the United States... , 
June 27-29, July 6-7, 11-14, 1939, part 11, Construction Industry, 5264 (76 
Congress, | session) (Washington, D. C., 1940). 
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county, though it was suggested most of Michigan was nonunion 
except in the larger cities. What nonunion workers there were in 
Washtenaw County labored in the smaller communities on residen- 
tial construction. It is safe to say that all heavy construction work 
in this area is unionized without exception. 

However not all of the national unions in the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor are represented in 
Washtenaw County. The Building Trades Council is the nerve 
center and organizational nucleus of building trades unions in this 
county. Its headquarters are in Ann Arbor, in Labor Hall. The 
following unions belonged to this council in June, 1951: Inter- 
national Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Union of America, Local 
14, 200 members; United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 512, 650-700 members; International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Local 252, 157 members; United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting In- 
dustry of the United States and Canada, Local 190, 192 members; 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, 
Local 514, 200 members; International Hod Carriers’, Building and 
Common Laborers’ Union of America, Local 959, 700 members; 
United Slate, Tile and Composition Roofers, Damp and Waterproof 
Workers Association of America, Local 70, 14 members; International 
Sheet Metal Workers’ Association, Local 105 (Detroit), 50 members; 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, Local 247, 200 members. Of the other ten 
national unions in the Building Trades Department which have 
locals in the larger cities, the Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Fin- 
ishers’ International Association of the United States and Canada; 
International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers; Journeymen 
Stonecutters’ Association of North America; International Association 
of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers; International 
Association of Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rubbers and Saw- 
yers, Tile and Marble Setters Helpers and Terrazzo Helpers; Inter- 
national Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Work- 
ers; International Granite Cutters’ Association of America; and Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers have locals in Detroit, though 
not in Washtenaw County. Some of the agreements with contractors 
cover work belonging to these categories, but the workers are grouped 
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in other unions. For instance, plasterers, lathers, stone cutters, marble 
setters, and granite cutters would be hired through the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International Union of America, to which all 
these skills belong in the absence of a chartered local of their own 
special craft. Such workers as ironworkers, asbestos workers, and 
engineers are hired out of Detroit when needed locally. 


Each of these locals has its president, a secretary or finance treas- 


urer, and a business agent or manager. Members pay the union an 


average of $3 a month in dues, and twenty five cents a month to the 
Building Trades Council. The Building Trades Council meets 
about three times a month in Labor Hall, each union sending dele 
gates according to its membership. Common problems relating to 
local and national situations which are of interest and have a bearing 
on union member security are discussed. The Building Trades 
Council is not an organization for the settling of jurisdictional or 
other disputes, but rather an association for the discussion of com 
mon problems and the settlement of differences. 

In Washtenaw County the Building Trades Council is effective in 
carrying out its designed role of unifying and focussing union inter- 
ests and activities. Men for all construction work of any size (assum 
ing an agreement between contractor and union exists) are hired 
through Labor Hall by contacting the business agents of the respec 
tive unions, all of whom operate out of Labor Hall. 

The largest and most influential locals in Washtenaw County are 
probably the Bricklayers, the Carpenters, the Laborers, the Electri 
cians, and the Painters, with membership ranging from seven hun 
dred for the Laborers to 157 for the Electricians. These unions have 
more delegates at the meetings of the Building Trades Council and 
play more crucial roles in constructive work than the others. 

Most of the local trades unions date back to around 1900. By the 
time locals were organizing in Ann Arbor around 1900, some of the 
aims which prompted earlier organization in the East had been partly 
achieved. The building trades unions in this area were able to adopt 
an already existing code regarding the rules of work of the respective 
crafts, the length of the working day, and the payment of wages 
comparable to those paid the same crafts in the nearest large city—in 
this case Detroit. The sun-to-sun working day which had prevailed 


before 1825 had been displaced first by a twelve-hour day and later 
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by a nine- or ten-hour day. Wages and hours continued to be, and 
still are, the most important issues between employers and the build- 
ing unions. But other issues, such as control over foremen, working 
with nonunion men, pay for overtime, rest periods, control of appren- 
tices, discrimination, and loss of pay through the arbitrariness of 
employers, began to enter the negotiations by 1900. 

Most of the unions in Washtenaw County were therefore being 
organized at a time when organization of skills and crafts was a 
fairly common, even though not entirely accepted, phenomena. 
Craft unionism was pushing ahead in the face of court and govern- 
ment, not to mention severe employer, opposition; although the use 
of the injunction in the Pullman Strike and the implications of the 
Danbury Hatter’s Case formed dark clouds on the horizon of labor's 
future. But craft unionism was, in any case, rather firmly established 
in American life, and the building trades (the aristocracy of labor) 
were among the more dignified fraternities of working men. 

It follows that when carpenters, painters, and bricklayers organized 
locally, their principal opposition would be not so much society as 
the employers. Local 514 of the Painters had been chartered before 
1900 but died out for some reason. Another painters local was for- 
mally organized in 1901 as Local 139. The particular details of its 
growth and early struggles are recorded in the minutes of its early 
meetings. One of its first, if not its first, formal agreement with an 
employer went into effect on April 1, 1904. By that time it had 
become Local 514 again, which it has remained since. 

The agreement was as follows: 


Parmnters & Decorators Union, No. 514 
Ann Arsor, MICHIGAN 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 


1. This agreement to take effect April Ist, 1904, and to stand in force 
for one year. 

2. The contractor or contractors to whom this agreement is presented 
is to sign same and deliver copy to local union No. 514. 

3. The minimum wage scale shall be 25¢ per hour. 

4. Nine hours shall constitute a day’s work. 

5. No overtime work will be done unless Journeymen receive time 
and one half for the same, and under no circumstances will this be done 
continuously. 


6. Sundays and Holidays (off)... . etc. 
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7. Union Painters and Decorators will not work with nonunion men 
longer than one day unless nonunion men get the proper permits. 

8. On all out of town work the employer must pay all legitimate 
expenses. 

9. One apprentice will be allowed to each ten men. 

Signed: President 

Seal Secretary 

The Bricklayers were organized in Ann Arbor July 23, 1901, as 
Local 14. The following excerpt is taken from the minutes of the 
organizational meeting: 

The procedures where Deputy Brother John O Neal from Jackson, 
Michigan gave members instructions, read by laws, appointed officers 
fowoling [sic]. It was moved and soported [sic] and caried [sic] of Sec. 
contrayre [sic] none. 

President 
Vice Pres. 
Fin. Sec. 
Cor. Sec. 
ONeal instated officers for which he was paid $4.00. Fourteen 


members. 


The records of Local 512 of the Carpenters throws some light on 
this union’s history. 

Early in the year 1887 the carpenters of Ann Arbor were working 
under very unsatisfactory conditions. Wages were low and working 
hours long, not less than nine per day, sometimes more. In order to 
better these conditions they found it necessary to get together and 
organize a union. They made application to the General Office for 
a charter and on March 11, 1887, Charter No. 85. was given to Ann 
Arbor. 

They worked hard to better conditions, but that was an uphill job. 
That union lasted five years. It lapsed in 1892. For eight years after 


that no attempt was made to reorganize the carpenters of Ann Arbor. 


Then the men of the trade found it absolutely necessary to get 
together to be in line when the eight hour day should take effect. 
They made application to the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners for a charter and got No. 512 dated October 24, 1900. Now 
that union is celebrating its 40th anniversary. 

The First Financial Secretary was Charles Bucholz, 931 W. Wash- 
ington Street. He served until September, 1901. 
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When Local Union 512 was organized it had no set hours for day’s 
work. At that time the usual work day was nine hours. Wages 
varied, usually 25¢ per hour. In March, 1901, it was reported that 
men were idle, that work was at a standstill and for carpenters to keep 
away. 

In June, 1903, the following report was made to the General Office: 

Local Union 512, Ann Arbor, Michigan, is very much alive and active 
and has a large increase in membership during the past two months. 
There seems to be plenty of work on hand but our demand for $2.50 and 
recognition of the union has yet been unsettled. We would advise all 
carpenters to stay away until our difficulty has been adjusted. 

When Charter No. 512 was granted it was left open for October 
and November, so those who joined up to the end of November, 
1900, were known as charter members. We find in our records at the 
General Office that Wm. A. Dupsloff was initiated in Local Union 
No. 512 on November 2, 1900; date of birth, April 12, 1873. 


Local Union 512 was represented at the 20th General Convention 
of the Brotherhood held in Indianapolis, Indiana, in 1920, by Robert 
Reichenecker and Local 512 was represented at the 24th General 
Convention of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America held in the auditorium of the Carpenter's Home at Lakeland, 
Florida, by Brothers O. E. Brunson and Wm. Behnke on December 
1, 1940. 


Local 252 of the Electricians was organized in 1916. The Electri- 
cians had organized before, but the union had weakened and been 
dissolved. Its membership is now 157. 

Local 959 of the Laborers was first organized around 1935, but 
internal mishandling of its funds caused it to fail and its charter was 
revoked. It was reorganized, however, on March 15, 1937, and now 
has a membership of approximately seven hundred, the largest local 
union. The Laborers and the Carpenters are the two largest unions 
in the Washtenaw County Building Trades Council. 

Local 70 of the Roofers is the most recently chartered local in the 


Building Trades Council. It became a separate organization in 
April, 1946. 

A separate Building Trades Council was not organized until No- 
vember, 1938, consequently it was not in existence when most of 
these unions were first organized. Instead they became members of 
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the all inclusive local Trades Council. All local unions, whether or 
not they were in the building trades, belonged to the Trades Council. 
When the separate Building Trades Council was chartered, the 
building trades workers were unified under its jurisdiction, though 
they still belonged to the larger Trades Council. All local American 
Federation of Labor meetings take place in Labor Hall, in Ann Arbor, 
the headquarters of the Building Trades Council. 

The employer organization in Washtenaw County comparable to 
the Building Trades Council is the Washtenaw County General Con 
tractors, Incorporated. It has a membership of thirty-five. About ten 
of these are general contractors; about five are small operators; the 
remaining twenty do specialty work (excavating, masonry, tile work, 
and plastering), or miscellaneous building and repair work. In Wash 
tenaw County most of the big contractors belong to the General Con 
tractors. There is a considerable number of small contractors in Ann 
Arbor, Ypsilanti, and outlying districts who do not belong. 

The purpose of this organization is not solely to deal with employer 
employee problems. It is also to provide an opportunity to discuss 
and solve the inter-industry problems among the employers them 
selves. The members meet once a month to discuss common 
problems. 

Committees apointed by the president carry on the routine func 
tions of the organization. A committee on apprenticeship deals with 
the training of new recruits in construction work. A public relations 
committee handles publicity problems. A committee on labor rela 
tions concerns itself with the contractor's stand on grievances which 
arise in any phase of the work. It then deals with union 
representatives. 

It is generally of advantage to contractors to be organized in facing 
organized labor. The independent contractor in an area where union 
organization is nearly complete meets obstacles which, if aggravated 
might put him out of business. The union, for instance, might refuse 
to enter an agreement with him because he indulges in practices 
which members of the contractors’ association, by way of agreement 
with the union, refrain from. The outside contractor might not have 
realized he was paying certain rates, Or using certain machinery, to 


which the unions objected. Furthermore the contractor outside the 


association puts himself in a poor bargaining position when particular 
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grievances arise. The unions, at least in Washtenaw County, prefer 
to have the contractor belong to the General Contractors, but they 
do not refuse to sign an agreement with an outside contractor. They 
refuse to put pressure on the individual contractor outside the Gen- 
eral Contractors because in doing so they act as an organizer for the 
contractors; that is, they force the employer contractor to join the 
General Contractors. 

It has, as a general rule, been difficult to organize the employers 
because of the ease of entry and exit into and out of the building 
field. A nominal amount of capital is required to start a construction 
firm, and often where unionization is not complete, it is not difhcult 
to get the desired help without joining formal organizations. 


Before the depression attempts were made to set up an organization 
to coordinate and discuss common contractor problems. These at- 
tempts were thwarted by the depression. In November, 1949, the 
General Contractors was incorporated. As far as its union relationship 
is concerned, it has, since its inception, dealt primarily with wage 
and hour agreements with the local unions. This survey indicated to 
the author that a spirit of cooperation exists between the local building 


unions and the General Contractors. 

Collective bargaining between the contractors and the building 
unions in Washtenaw County is carried on by representatives from 
the building trades unions and the General Contractors. Each agree- 
ment is arrived at by negotiations carried on by the representatives 
of the union and the contractors involved in the particular job, to- 
gether, sometimes, with the secretary of the General Contractors. 
Each union makes a separate agreement with the contractors who 
hire the labor. All contractors who belong to the General Contractors 
agree to hire labor through the Building Trades Council by con- 
tacting the business agents of the respective unions. 

Three typical agreements follow. 

I or we representing the following named firm or group ———— agree 
that where we employ members of Carpenters Local Union No. 512 we 
will pay the following agreed journeyman rate per hour ($2.50), on either 
Wednesday or Friday of each week (these dates to be at the individual 
contractor's option, however, when either date is established as pay day 
men are to be paid on this date each week) holding back not over two 
(2) days pay. Payment to be by cash or if by check with extra cost of 
cashing said check. The employee to be paid on the job site within the 
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adopted working day. This rate to become effective Monday, July 10, 
1950. 

It is further agreed that we shall have Michigan unemployment insur- 
ance, social security and workmen’s compensation insurance, and identifi- 
cation numbers of these coverages are to be furnished. 

It is further agreed that where members of Local Union No. 512 are 
used on tower work over sixty feet in height or where they are used in 
the handling of creosote materials they shall be paid 10% above the 
agreed scale of pay. 


It is further agreed that where members of Local Union No. 512 report 
to work able, and willing, weather permitting, and are not placed to work 


they will be paid two hours pay at the current rate to cover travel cost. 

It is further agreed that where members of Local Union No. 512 are 
requested to wait on the job site until a certain hour, they shall be paid 
at the current rate for that time waited. 

It is further agreed that where members of Local Union No. 512 are 
employed and start to work before 8:00 a.m. or after 4:30 p.m. of each 
work day, Monday through Friday, or unless members of Local Union 
No. 512 are working on shifts, these members shall receive pay at twice 
the current rate of pay. Shifts being defined as one crew following 
another crew but not working simultaneously, or where only night shift 
is employed. Members of Local Union No. 512 working on shifts are to 
be paid $2.79 per hour. 

Holidays recognized by members of Local Union No. 512 are Christ- 
mas, New Years, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Armistice 
Day, Thanksgiving, and Saturdays and Sundays. Any work on these days 
is to be twice the current rate of pay. 

It is further agreed that where we use members of Local Union No. 
512 as foremen, these members shall receive a minimum of (25¢) 
twenty-five cents per hour above the current rate. 

It is further agreed that we will recognize the rights of members of 
Local Union No. 512 to abide by their working rules and agreements. 

It is further agreed that under no circumstances will contractors employ 
members of Local Union No. 512 to do piece work, nor will members of 
Local Union No. 512 be allowed to do piece work or lump sum work 
for labor only, as provided in Section 43, Paragraph Q of the constitu 
tion and laws of the United Brotherhood which reads in part as follows: 

Any member can remain a contractor, or enter into the business of con 
tracting, providing he pays the union scale of wages, obeys trade rules, and 
hires none but members of the United Brotherhood and complys with the 
constitution, and does not do any lump work, piece work or sub-contract for 
a carpenter contractor, and further, provided, he furnish material and labor 
on the work he contracts, and that he does not become a member of any 
contractors’ or employers’ association. Any violation of this rule to be pun 
ished by a fine or expulsion. 
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For the information of the con- 
tractors, jurisdiction recognized 
by the members of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local Union 
No. 512, includes Washtenaw 
County and the townships of 
Unadilla, Putnam, Hamburg, and 
Green Oak of Livingston County. 

This agreement to be in full 
force and effect until May l, 
1952. It being further agreed that 
the Washtenaw County General 
Contractors, Inc., are the recog 
nized bargaining agency for this 
area and it being further agreed 
that each member of the Washtenaw County General Contractors Inc., 
as well as other contractors in this area desiring to use members of Local 
Union No. 512 are to sign this agreement as individual contractors, with 
the provision that at least ninety days prior to the expiration of this 
agreement a committee from both Local Union No. 512, United Brother 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, and the Washtenaw County 
General Contractors, Inc., are to meet to negotiate a new agreement. 


























Name of Firm or Individual Carpenters Local Union No. 512 
a a 
Date Signed_ 








Washtenaw County General Contractors, Inc., party of the first part 
and the Journeymen Bricklayers, Masons, Plasterers, Tile Setters, and 
Cement Finishers of the B.M. and P.I.U. of Michigan as party of the 
second part, hereby agree that on and after May 1, 1950, the wage scale 
for bricklayers, masons, plasterers, and tile setters will be $2.75 per hour, 
cement finishers $2.375 per hour. 

This agreement to be in effect for a period of two (2) years ending 
May 1, 1952. 

It is agreed that cement finishers will receive $2.375 per hour for any 
8 hours work from 7:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. If required to work after 4:30 
p.M. the wage is to be one and one-half times the regular rate unti] 10:00 
p.m. Any work after 10:00 p.m. the wage shall be doubled time until 
7:00 a.m. the following morning. If, however, shift work is used the 
regular shift differential will apply for second and third shifts which is 
8 hours straight time pay for 7% hours work. 
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It is also agreed that the union will make every effort to fulfill the reso- 
lution adopted sometime ago, whereby the local contractors will be given 
men when needed. 

[he contractors and union mutually agree that they will make every 
effort to eliminate payment of premium time. 


Washtenaw County General sricklayers, Masons and Plas 
Contractors, Inc terers Union No. 14 


By 
Date signed 


This agreement made and entered into this the 10th day of July, 1950 
by and between the Washtenaw County General Contractors, Inc., party 
of the first part hereinafter called the employer, and the Building and 
Common Laborers Local Union No. 959 of Ann Arbor, Michigan, here- 
inafter called the union. 

It is hereby agreed that on and after Monday, July 17, 1950, the 
following rates are to be in effect: 


Building laborers . . See a eel 
Mortar mixers (on all work) . . . ter Pee ee ee 95 per hr. 
Air, gas, or electric tool operators on eee Me Le 95 per hr. 
Scaffold builde rs . ° . ° ° ° . . . . ° . ; per hr. 


Stone steel he Ipe rs per hr. 


Tunnel men and bottom men on sewer work . . . . 2.05 per hr. 


Windless niggerhead operators (on caisson work) . . 2.00 per hr. 
Crock laborers Cor pipe laborers) . . . . . . . « 2.15 per hr. 
CO: MEE 5d Oy ge eG ee Ae per hr 
Signal men and top men (on sewer and caisson work) . 1.95 per hr. 


The regular work day shall be construed of 8 hours between the hours 
of 8 o’clock a.m. and 4:30 o'clock p.m. Pay for the same 8 hours shall 
be at the regular wage rate. Time and one half of the regular rate shall 
be paid for any work time over 8 hours in any one day, Monday to 
Friday inclusive and shall also be paid for any work time on Saturday 
or any work time previous to 8 a.m. or after 4:30 p.m. The legal holidays 
regarded are New Years Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, and Sundays. Double time shall be 
paid for all work time on Sundays or holidays. 

Any man working on shift work after 4:30 p.m. shall receive one 
seventh of the hourly rate over and above the regular rate. 

When men appear on a job at the time ordered by an employer, he 
shall either be put to work or each shall be given two (2) hours pay 
unless inclement weather conditions beyond the control of the employer 
prevents the men from working. 
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No member shall be allowed to work on a job unless he is to be paid 
at the regular wage rate, and no piece work or so-called sub-contract work 
is to be allowed. 


Signed this the 


Washtenaw County General Labor Local Union No. 959 
Contractors, Inc. 


By pais ; By _ 
Date signed ___ 


At the negotiations, the union officers usually have the constitution 
and by-laws of their respective national unions at hand, together with 
agreements typical for locals elsewhere. Thus the 
district councils shall have the power to make by-laws, working and trade 
rules for the government of the local unions and the members of the 
United Brotherhood working in their districts, which shall in no wise 
conflict with the constitution and international laws of United Brother- 
hood, and must be . . . approved by the first general vice-president before 
becoming law. . . .8 
Wage rates and other issues are compared with rates and practices 
prevailing generally in the region (beyond the county limits), so that 
a body of established practices need only be amended, supplemented, 
or added to as new issues arise. For instance the agreement between 
the Bricklayers and Washtenaw County General Contractors covers 
only wage rates and hours of work. But it also is generaily agreed that 
the union members are to abide by their previously established work- 
ing rules and agreements. 

For instance the agreement of the Carpenters printed above provides 
that the contractor “will recognize the rights of Local Union No. 512 
to abide by their working rules and agreements.” The locals have no 
authority to change or disobey the national constitution and by-laws 
and the “rules for subordinate bodies under its jurisdiction.” 

The agreements printed above show that they are usually brief and 
sparse in content. They deal primarily with hours of work and wage 
rates, which are of prime interest to the contractors no less than. to 
the laborers. Certain other basic issues are mentioned and agreed 
upon, such as holidays and special rates relating to dangerous work 


8Constitution and Laws of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America, 23 (as amended, January 1, 1949). This may be found in the 
office of Carpenters Local Union No. 512, Ann Arbor. 
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and benefit payments. But the great body of practices have been long 
established and stipulated by the national constitution, by-laws, and 
working rules of each respective union. When the agreements do 
not explicitly state that the employers shall conform to these prac 
tices, the employers tacitly agree to comply (or allow union members 
to comply) with the whole body of union practices, working rules, 
security provisions, and basic principles set down by the national 
constitution. 

It is clear that the national unions leave considerable discretionary 
powers to the local union. A section of the Carpenters’ constitution 
states 

To subordinate local or auxiliary unions, district, state and provincial 
councils the right is conceded to make all necessary laws for locals and 
district, state and provincial councils which do not conflict with the laws 
of the international body.* 

This, however, is only so long as local decisions do not conflict with 
the constitution, laws, and judgment of the national office. The 
general national president decides “all points of law, appeals and 


grievances, except death and disability claims, and has power to sus 


pend any local union, district council, state council, or provincial 


council for violation. of the constitution.”® Furthermore, whenever 
the national president feels that subordinate bodies or its members 
“are working against the best interests of the United Brotherhood, 
he has the power to order the body to disband.* 

There is a certain amount of influence exerted on local condition: 
by regional practices. There are state conferences once every three 
months for delegates from local unions in Michigan. There are also 
state meetings for business agents of the various locals, varying from 
once a month for the business agents of the electricians to four time: 
a year for the business agents of the carpenters. Area rules, wage 
rates, and practices are disc ussed and agreed upon at these meetings 
and this gives considerable guidance to business managers as to what 


to propose to union officers and members at their respective local 


4Constitution and Laws of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join 
ers of America, 4 (as amended, January |, 1949 

5Constitution and Laws of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiner 
of America, 10 (as amended, January 1, 1949 

6Constitution and Laws of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, 11 (as amended, January 1, 1949 
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union meetings. Such meetings also lead occasionally to amendments 
in agreements outstanding with contractors. 

More concrete evidence of guidance from the national office may 
be seen in the articles of agreements between locals and employers 
in Washtenaw County, for these must show that they have been 
approved by the national ofhice.*? When an amendment of any kind 
is proposed or even if it is agreed upon by the local and the contrac- 
tors association, the approval of the national union office must still 
be had. This is true especially of amendments to previous agree- 
ments. That this stamp of approval is not always a perfunctory prac- 
tice is evidenced in communications from the national office. A copy 
of one such communication is as follows: 


Dear Sin AND Broruer: 

Your communication enclosing copy of revised by-laws and trade rules, 
along with a copy of your present laws was duly received, and after 
giving them careful consideration I hereby approve of them in accord- 
ance with the following: 

The territorial jurisdiction as set forth in section 1 can only be ap- 
proved providing it does not encroach upon the territorial lines of any 
other local union or district council of our Brotherhood. 

The provisions of section IX should be eliminated from your laws 
entirely for the reason that you have no right to require members depos- 
iting their clearance cards in your local union to pass another examination. 

The working conditions set forth in our trade rules can only be ap- 
proved providing same have been properly negotiated with your employ- 
ers, agreed to by them, and are now being observed upon all their work. 

Kindly have your laws printed in pamphlet form, and forward me a 
copy of them for our files. 


Fraternally yours, 
First General Vice President 
It may be noted that the third paragraph asks the local to eliminate 
an article of its laws because it conflicts with general practice in the 
union, with which the local was not apparently familiar. 
It is the practice of the local business agents to contact the office 
of the national president on all matters of particular importance 


7See the Articles of Agreement of Local Union No. 252, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (Ann Arbor, August 2, 1947, subsequently 
amended). This may be found in files of the Electrical Workers Local 252, 
Ann Arbor. 
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before any action is pursued. This is to take advantage of the better 
perspective and knowledge possessed by the national office; and also 
to avoid making serious errors. It was found that business agents are 
anxious not to incur the displeasure of the national office of their 
respective unions for whatever reasons there may be. It may be con- 
cern for personal security; it may be simply a desire or tendency to 
conform; it may be a respect for the national office with its broader 
perspective; it may be the feeling of safety felt in having national 
authority behind their decisions; or it may be a combination of all 
of these. 


When disputes arise locally, depending upon their seriousness, 


they are handled by the business agents, negotiating committees rep- 


resenting the unions and contractors, or sometimes by arbitration. 
[roubles between unions and the employer are generally all settled 
locally between contractor association negotiators and the union 
negotiators. Sometimes a meeting of the Building Trades Council, 
where all unions are represented, by bringing the problem before all, 
helps to suggest the stand the particular union involved should take. 
But employer-union disputes are not settled in the council. They are 
settled through negotiations by both sides. 

Jurisdictional disputes are seldom the business of the employer. 
That is, unless they raise havoc with his job and estimates, and the 
like, there are few negotiations between the contractor and union 
on a jurisdictional dispute. This is considered primarily an interunion 
quarrel which the unions must solve among themselves. 

In Washtenaw County few disputes get to the national office 
unsolved. Either the business agents, negotiating committees, or con- 
ferences get nearly all local problems settled. However, the number 
of local problems unsettled varies somewhat among unions. The local 
Electricians send a case to the Building Trades Department about 
once a year.* The Carpenters have cases that reach the Building 
Trades Department more often, though still not more than a few times 
a year. The local union officers feel that if they send too many cases 
to local national union representatives or to Washington this indicates 
a certain amount of incompetence on their part to perform their job. 
loo much local trouble transmitted to Washington might suggest 


8According to the business manager. 
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the changing of officers or unwanted oversurveillance by national 
officers. 

The two principal bargaining agents for Washtenaw County, to 
repeat, are the unions belonging to the Building Trades Council and 
the Washtenaw General Contractors, Incorporated. Unions, how- 
ever, will sign agreements with contractors who do not belong to the 
contractors’ association on an individual basis.* The provisions of 
these agreements cover only bargaining areas over which the council 
has jurisdiction, that is, Washtenaw County and Unadilla, Putnam, 
Hamburg, and Green Oak townships in Livingston County. 

The context of the agreements entered into in Washtenaw County 
cover the working conditions at the job site. The important sec- 
tions cover union security, strikes, disputes settlement, apprentice- 
ship, wages, hours, social security benefits, working conditions and 
requirements, and union and employer obligations and rights. All 
the agreements state, furthermore, that the union members must abide 
by the constitution, working rules, and by-laws of their respective 
national unions, so that though local agreements do not include all 
the stipulations set down by the national constitution there is stated 
recognition of the fact, as was emphasized previously, that these must 
be followed. 

Collective bargaining is entered into, first of all, on the part of the 
contractor to guarantee a steady supply of different kinds of labor 
and skills at steady rates; on the part of the union for security pur 
poses. Very often the agreements require no bargaining to speak of, 
but merely a clearing up or bringing together of provisions. Once 
the practice is in operation over a period of time, agreements are 
brief and only state the minimum provisions relative to work and 
pay. An agreement lasts usually one year with each contractor, 
regardless of the number of jobs in which the contractor may be 
involved. The average length of a job, according to the local union 
agents, is seven days. But during the life of an agreement, union 
members may shift from one job to another numerous times with the 
same employer and under the same agreement. 

The grievance procedure by which disputes are settled does involve 
genuine collective bargaining. The grievance usually emanates from 


®See the Carpenter’s agreement above. 
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the job site. The worker has a grievance which is communicated 
either to the forman or the union steward. The steward, usually 
appointed by the business agent for the job duration, has the right to 
take time during working time to see that the conditions of agree 
ments entered into are being carried out. A grievance reported to the 


steward gets to the business manager or agent who, by communicat 


ing with the employer, seeks to settle the grievance or dispute him 


self. Meanwhile work continues. If the business manager cannot 
ettle the dispute in conversation with the employer it goes to a joint 
committee of representatives from the union and the contractor which 
meets as soon as possible to discuss the issue and decide by majority 


vote.!° In the case of the Electricians in this area, if this committee 
cannot settle the dispute it goes to the Council on Industrial Rela 
tions for the Electrical Construction Industry of the United States 
ind Canada, the decision of which is final and binding on both 
parties. For the Carpenters, the business agent often contacts the 
national ofhce for instructions as to what stand to take on the issue if 
it is not already covered by the agreements. Sometimes a conciliator 
or mediator is sent from the national office to bargain. For instance, 
the Bricklay national re prest ntative lives in Saginaw and is some 
times summoned by the union business agent to meet with him and 
the employer only at the local labor hall for a conference. Other 
times he meets with the union and employer negotiating committees. 
If the Washtenaw County General Contractors and the union both 
get instructions from their respective national offices to stand on the 

without compromising, a walk-off is likely to ensue."’ Usually 

ire settled locally. 

[his is true also of jurisdictional disputes, which seldom get to 
the Building Trades Department in Washington. 

When a contractor is awarded a contract for a job he seeks to 
arrange with individual unions—the Carpenters, Bricklayers, Labor 
ers, and so on—for a stable and dependable labor supply throughout 
the duration of the job. In the local situation, as was stated above, 


‘senting the contractors and individual unions con 


10See Articles of Agreement of Local Union No. 252, International Brother 
hood of Electrical Workers (Ann Arbor, August 2, 1947, subsequently 
amended 

11The Taft Hartley Act of 1947 has complicated this procedure 
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cerned meet to negotiate an agreement concerning wages, hours, 
conditions of work, employer and union obligations with regard to 
benefits and security payments and holidays. 

Another type of agreement used in Washtenaw County is one 
which is entered into by a single specialized branch of the General 
Contractors and the local union. The articles of agreement of Local 
252 of the Electricians, for instance, is signed by the union and by 
the Washtenaw County Electrical Contractors Association division of 
the Michigan Chapter of the National Electrical Contractors 
Association. 

Local wage scales in the industry as a whole tend to vary from city 
to city. Wage rates in Washtenaw County compare favorably with 
national averages. The overall average for all building workers is 
$2.18 per hour, with a forty hour week. The Southeast states are 
lowest with an average of $1.84 per hour. The Middle Atlantic states 
are highest with an overall average of $2.45 per hour.* A rough 
average computed from the five principal trades in this area results 
in an average of about $2.40 per hour.'* Forty hours a week and 
an eight-hour day are typical hours of labor, with time and a half 
after hours and double time for Sundays and holidays. 

Conditions of work are carefully stipulated in the union constitu- 
tions, by-laws, and working rules which employers usually are asked 
to accept. The individual agreements sometimes repeat stipulations 
in the constitution, by-laws, and working rules relative to shelter, 
care of tools, provisions regarding weather, transport, and storage 
facilities for workers and their tools. 

Agreements usually stipulate that employers must live up to the 
social security payments as provided for by Federal and state law. 
Other benefit schemes (death, sickness, and injury) are set up under 
established by-laws of the local union, in accordance with the stipu- 
lations set down in the constitution and laws of the respective 
national unions. Benefits from $100 to $600 are available, for in- 
stance, to widows of carpenters according to whether their husbands 


12Ulnion Wages and Hours: Building Trades, July 1, 1949 (United States 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 976.) (Washington, 
D. C., [1950]). 

18In June, 1951, bricklayers, plasterers, masons, tile setters received $2.75 
sy hour; carpenters $2.50; laborers $2.00; electricians $2.50; and painters 
2.25. 
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have been members from one to five years or more. Disability bene- 
fits for carpenters range from $50 to one-year members to $400 to 
members of five years or over. Pensions for carpenters are given if 
members are over sixty-five years of age and have held membership 
for not less than thirty years. A member may choose to live in the 
Carpenters’ Home at Lakeland, Florida, rather than accept the 


pension. All these benefits are available to the local members of the 


Carpenters. Other nationals provide similar plans for their members. 

Restrictionism, another issue in collective bargaining, takes several 
forms in the building trades. Restrictions fall into those which limit 
output; those which restrict the use of machinery; those which re 
quire full crews;. those limiting the work of foremen and employers; 
those which restrict use of certain materials; those which limit “off 
the job” work; and miscellaneous restrictions. 

A complete survey as to the extent local unions have engaged in 
restrictive practices has not been possible. But some indication of 
restrictionism is present in Washtenaw County. Generally the regu 
lations handed down from national offices of the respective unions 
regarding the use of machinery or material is closely followed 
locally. But sometimes working and trade rules are made by local 
unions on the basis of regional or generally known practices about 
the trade in this locale. It is generally agreed to by bricklayers to 
prohibit the use of a bricklaying machine. This prohibition is fol 
lowed by the local union. The use of spray machines in painting is 
limited and regulated, as is the size of brush that may be used." 
The Carpenters make the use of a skill (hand-electric) saw optional 
for the individual union member. There is restriction to the use of 
partial prefabrication only if it is not union-made. All union-made 
prefabricated material is accepted on the job. The Carpenters local 
by-laws and working rules state that 
A member shall have the right, without jeopardizing his job, to refuse to 
operate power tools furnished by the employer; no member of the United 
Brotherhood working in this jurisdiction, will handle, install, use or 
erect any materials of wood, fibre, or plastic produced or manufactured 


which are not made by members of the Brotherhood; any member working 
in water must be supplied by the Employer with suitable wearing apparel 


144Brushes wider than four and a half inches are prohibited except in water 
mixed paints. Agreement and Working Rules of Local Union 514, Article 
III, b, c, in the othce of the Painters Local 514, Ann Arbor. 
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to keep dry; all materials in the trade autonomy must be handled 
by members of the United Brotherhood or directly under the constant 
supervision of a member of this Brotherhood.'® 

The Electricians regard it optional for the individual to use or 
not to use a temple gun, which shoots a stud through steel or cement. 
Improperly used it is dangerous and has been known to kill manipu- 
lators, either through carelessness or by accident. The Laborers spe- 
cifically stipulate in their agreements that there shall be no restriction 
of the use of machinery, tools, or appliances provided the same are 
of standard size and standard equipment. Use of new labor-saving 
devices and equipment shall, however, become a matter of economic 
interest to the union. The agreements also state that “there shall be 
no limitation as to the amount of work a man shall perform during 
his working day, it being understood that the workmen shall perform 
a fair and honest day’s work.” 

Restrictions in general do not seem to be a conscious and important 
or obstructive part of local union psychology and practices, though it 
has been criticized extensively in investigations undertaken on the 
national level.'? 

Strikes are a relatively unimportant part of local union-employer 
relations in the building industry. They happen infrequently. This 
is due partly to conscious cooperation on the part of the unions and 
the employers. The Electricians Local 252 and the Washtenaw 
County Electrical Contractors Association have specific references to 
no-strike pledges in their agreements. Section five of the Electrical 
Workers articles of agreement reads: “There shall be no stoppage of 
work either by strike or lock-out because of any proposed changes in 
this agreement or disputes over matters relating to this agreement. 
All such matters must be handled as stated herein.” There have been 
occasional walk-offs of electrical workers, but only of a temporary 
nature—say one afternoon or one day, and these have been few. 

The Carpenters local has also had few strikes. The Carpenters 
local struck in 1949 for higher wages and won. The only strike 

15By-Laws and Working Rules of Local 512, 14 (April 7, 1949). In the 
office of the Carpenters Local 512, Ann Arbor. 

16In Form Agreement’s “Declaration of Principles,” 1, on file in the office 
of the Hod Carriers and Laborers Local 959, Ann Arbor. 

17Study and Investigation of Housing: Hearings before the Joint Committee 


on Housing . . . September 10, 19, 1947; January 12-16, 19-21, 29, 1948, part 
5 (80 Congress, 1 session) (Washington, D. C., 1948). 
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previous to that was part of a general strike in 1922 over wages and 
the open shop. Stoppages occur in particular jobs, but these seldom 
either spread or last very long. The business agents and contractors 
get together and iron out most difficulties as they come up. 

Strikes are therefore not a commonly used weapon by building 
unions in Washtenaw County. Stoppages occur and seem to be 
localized to the job site whence the particular difficulty arose. These 
walk-offs or stoppages are neither frequent, nor when they happen 
do they last long. 

The fact that Washtenaw County is surrounded with industrial 
communities in which labor organization is a well-established fact 
doubtless encourages union organization in the area. Contractors 
coming in to do contract jobs expect to find labor organized and 
hence to avoid trouble they hire through the labor halls. Contractors 
coming from Detroit have and do considerable construction work for 
the automobile companies and other institutions around Detroit where 
union organization is strong. They therefore make no attempt to 
seek nonunion labor in Washtenaw County. This encourages crafts 
men to join the unions, since much of their work may come through 
the labor hall. 

There are other factors which account for a relatively sound labor 
organizational setup in Washtenaw County. One is the presence 
of the University of Michigan. The type of construction required 
for university construction is large. This means that general contrac 
tors capable of doing large-scale work are needed. The general con 
tractors who accept bids to do this work usually come from Detroit, 
where they are accustomed (except in small residential building on 
the outskirts of Detroit which is largely nonunion) to dealing with 
unions. They come to this area expecting to hire through the Build 
ing Trades Council. It saves them recruiting problems and gives 


them a supply of the required skills. Thus all labor used in univer 


sity construction is union labor, since the local unions refuse to work 


on jobs where there is nonunion labor. 

Furthermore the University of Michigan tends to permeate the 
atmosphere in Washtenaw County, thereby encouraging more quies 
cent labor relations than is likely to be found in a purely industrial 
or a mining center. Not that union-employer relations are necessarily 


in any way academic, but the spirit of negotiations and even of 
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cooperation is no doubt encouraged by the presence of the university 
in Washtenaw County. 

Also, if Detroit is typical of the larger industrial cities Cand the 
author is not sure that it is), the outskirts of industrial cities teem 
with nonunion activity. The fact that Washtenaw County is in 
most respects of manageable size, not densely industrialized, has un- 
questionably made it easier to maintain more labor solidarity than 
exists in many areas. 

A well-ordered apprentice program contributes to better union- 
employer relations. In Washtenaw County, the supply of apprentices 
in the building trades is provided for by a committee composed of 
union and employer representatives and usually also of the instructor 
in charge of apprentice schooling. The local Carpenters give a good 
illustration of the apprentice program. There is a committee of 
seven; three from the Carpenters, three from the employers, and the 
apprentice instructor. The apprentice instructor is paid partly by the 
state and partly by the local board of education. Two days out of 
every month is spent in the classroom. Apprentices must be between 
eighteen and twenty-four years old and usually must have a high 
school education. Once a place has been found for the apprentice by 
the contractor, the new apprentice’s qualifications are looked into by 
the committee and he is given a thirty-day trial. If at the end of that 
time his work is satisfactory and he is still disposed to follow the 
trade, he is formally signed up. He is an apprentice for four years, 
spending two days a month in the classroom, and is examined by 
the committee once every six months. His wages begin at 60 per cent 
of a journeyman’s pay and rise annually. At the end of this period 
of fairly demanding training he becomes a journeyman, but he must 
not have missed more than four school days without a worthy excuse. 
If he does miss more than four school days, he is dropped as an 
apprentice and from the Union. 

In Carpenters Local Union No. 512, there are now a total of four- 
teen apprentices, four of whom are carpenters’ sons. The regimen 
for apprentices in the Carpenters is more demanding than in most 
unions, but the supply of new tradesmen is in any case well directed 
in Washtnaw County. This contributes to the mutual dependence 
of unions and employers. 


Partly because of the factors just discussed, cooperation rather than 
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friction seems to be characteristic of local building trade relations. 
There are of course disagreements, minor frictions, and even some 
nonunion trouble. But these are far from characteristic of this county. 
There is, for instance, some friction in Ypsilanti over nonunion 
workers and employers who hire nonunion work. But it is becoming 
increasingly dificult to employ nonunion labor because some of the 
special trades are becoming better organized. A small contractor may 
be able to build most of his house with nonunion work, but if he 
cannot get licensed plumbers or capable electricians the house cannot 
be completed. Most of these special trades are fully organized, ex 
cept for a small number of employers who do part-time work on 
repair jobs and residential construction. In any case all large scale 
work in Washtenaw County is done with union labor. 

For the organized labor and employer groups the collective bargain 
ing machinery, from the extent to which this survey could ascertain, 
works with considerable harmony. The basic principles of the Elec 
tricians states that: 

The Employer and the Union have a common and sympathetic in 
terest in the electrical industry. Therefore, a working system and 
harmonious relations are necessary to improve the relationship between 
the employer, the union, and the public. Progress in industry demands 
a mutuality of confidence between the employer and the union. All 
will benefit by continuous peace and by adjusting any differences by 
rational common sense methods.'® 

The form agreement of the Laborers reads in part: 

The parties hereto desire to stabilize employment in the building and 
construction industry and to agree upon rates of wages, conditions and 
terms of employment, and the parties hereto are desirous of preventing 
strikes and lock-outs and of facilitating peaceful adjustment of grievances 
and disputes between employer and employee.'® 

The spirit of these statements is reflected in the labor relations 
of Washtenaw County. There are, of course, union members and 


employers who take extreme stands on both sides. Some union mem- 


bers, often without basing their attitudes on rational grounds, openly 


claim to be Marxian and even suggest the overthrow of existing 


18See Articles of Agreement of Local Union No. 252, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (Ann Arbor, August 2, 1947, subsequently 


amended ). 


19] ocal Form Agreement of International Hod Carriers’ Building and Com- 
mon Laborers’ Union of America, 1. 
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institutions. The elimination of profits, of banking institutions, and of 
the savings of upper income groups are to them prime necessities to 


soical justice. Some employers have strong antiunion sentiments and 


blame unions for high costs, inflation, and the retardation of progress 
through restrictive practices. But these extreme views are the excep 
tion and do not upset the underlying desire of the many to conduct 
union-contractor affairs fairly and with a mutual respect for the role 
and the aims of their respective organizations in the building and 


construction field. 





Educational Philosophy of Henry R. Pattengill 


j Geoffrey Moore 


Durinc Henry R. PArrenciLy’s EARLIER TEACHING DAYS, 1874-1884, 
before he stressed the importance of current events and before he 
was superintendent of public instruction, 1893-1896, his educational 
philosophy tended to stress subject matter as being of great impor- 
tance. Later, after he left the superintendency of public instruction 
and resumed his position as editor of The Michigan School Modera- 
tor' Pattengill tended to turn more in the direction of those things 
which were outside of the subject matter found in texts. It almost 
seems as if there were a relationship between Pattengill’s growing 
interest in current events and his emphasis upon citizenship and 
character training in the classroom. Yet this does not mean that he 
reversed himself regarding his belief in subject matter, but only that 
he seemed willing to give more attention to other matters. Pattengill 
wrote as follows: 

“The public school is the nation’s safeguard.” True indeed; but it 

would be far from true if the schools taught only language, science, 
mathematics. Good morals, gentle manners, kindness, thrift, temper 
ance, co-operation, dignity of labor, patriotism are as essential to general 
welfare as are shrewd thinkers, good writers, bright intellects.” 
In addition he commented that the schools were not made to give 
someone a job, but were to give youngsters a chance in life.? In 
1908, he wrote: “Education in its last analysis is character building.”* 
He thought that pupils should know how “to work hard, to play 
hard, to know a little about many things, to know a few things well, 
to love much, to hate little, to be honest and to be kind.”® 

Pattengill reaffirmed his belief that every youngster should be 


trained to accept his responsibilities as a citizen. He commented: 


1J. Geoffrey Moore, “Henry R. Pattengill, Education Journalist and Pub 
lisher: 1884-1918”, Michigan History, 38:97-115. (June, 1954). 

2Moderator-T opics, 22:614 (June 12, 1902). 

3Moderator-T opics, 23:381 (February 19, 1903). 

4Moderator-Topics, 28:625 (April 23, 1908). 

5Moderator-Topics, 28:385 (January 30. 1908). 

6 Moderator-T opics, 25:145 October 27, 1904). 
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Schools are to prepare the youth for life, make good citizens of the 
republic, and to give enough of true culture to inspire the citizen to 
“look up to the hills” occasionally. At times some one of these three 
great aims of education has apparently occupied the entire horizon, then 
comes on another, etc. All three should be kept in mind all the time.” 
He believed that the youth of the land should be trained to be useful 
and happy.* Further, he felt that too many times the training to be 
useful overshadowed the training for a happy life. He stated: “We 
must teach the future citizen how to use his hour of leisure.”® If 
Pattengill stated this idea in 1904, he would no doubt make the same 
statement even more forcefully today when leisure time is greater 
than ever before. He believed it was necessary to teach happiness 
because he felt the future of the country depended upon happy 
homes as well as useful citizens.1° He would have achieved this goal 
through the teaching of music and art.!! Pattengill’s method of 
achieving happiness through music and art would be generally ac- 
cepted today, but would also be criticized as not going far enough. 
Today the goal of the well-adjusted individual is sought through 
many means, such as clubs, classes in human relationships, and par- 
ticipation in many activities outside of the classroom. Moreover the 
individual is encouraged to seek happiness through the practical 
every-day existence to which he is subjected in making a living. He 
seemed to have insight into the factor of happiness as an element in 
effective living, but did not see the means which might achieve this 
goal. 

One point on which Pattengill expressed himself was that all indi- 
viduals should have an opportunity for an education. He wrote: 
“There’s not much democracy or equity in a system that gives the 
children on one side of a road but half as much schooling as those 
on the other side of the road get.”!* Along this same line Pattengill 
believed that it was not enough just to offer an education to all 


children, but parents should be compelled to put and keep their 
children in school. 


T™Moderator-Topics, 38:611 (June 6, 1918). 

8 Moderator-Topics, 25:185-86 (November 10, 1904). 
%Moderator-Topics, 25:186 (November 10, 1904). 
10Moderator-Topics, 25:186 (November 10, 1904). 
11Moderator-Topics, 28:85 (October 4, 1906). 
12Moderator-Topics, 29:85 (October 8, 1908). 
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The journalist also maintained that one of the goals of education 
was to increase an individual’s understanding and knowledge of 
himself.1* Two of the factors concerning the individual which he 
felt were of prime importance were health and morality. According 
to Pattengill, everything else was comforting and convenient to have, 
but these two were a must.’* Other factors which he believed the 
individual should develop to improve himself were initiative, self 
control, and perseverance.!® 

With the introduction of manual training, domestic science, and 
agriculture into the public schools, Pattengill had some warnings to 
offer. He believed that they were excellent additions to the curricu 
lum of a school, but did not believe that they were the answer to all 
the ills of civilization. The editor warned that many able men had 
been turned out by schools before these subjects were introduced. 
He stated: “Agriculturist, engineer, inventor, physician, lawyer, 
teacher, preacher, forester, reformer—there’s work for all. Let us find 
out what we are best fitted for then soonest and best fit ourselves to 
do that thing.”"® He believed that all the individuals in these fields 
had some service which they could render to the world. Further, he 
felt that teachers should instill in the pupils the desire to serve loyally 
and well the community in which they live and the larger world 
outside of their own immediate environment.'* 


Pattengill defined education in several ways, all of which seem to 
have the same tone. He wrote: “Education is a life work.”'* Later 


on he wrote: “Education is life.”""® Perhaps the statement which 
shows his philosophy after 1896 was his statement concerning the 
best educated man which read as follows: “The best educated man is 
not one trained for a living but for a life.”2® Whether or not these 
ideas were original with Pattengill is dificult to determine. John 
Dewey’s philosophy approaches this problem in much the same way, 
with its emphasis on education as a way of life. Pattengill and 


Dewey had met each cther, their first contact having been at the 


13M oderator-T opics, 37:205 (November 16, 1916). 
14M oderator-Topics, 37:685 (May 11, 1916). 
15Moderator-Topics, 33:165 (October 31, 1912). 
16Moderator-Topics, 30:346 (January 6, 1910). 

17 Moderator-Topics, 30:706 (May 12, 1910). 
18Moderator-Topics, 32:65 (September 28, 1911) 
19Moderator-T opics, 34:245 (November 27, 1913). 
20Moderator-Topics, 31:277 (December 8, 1910). 
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founding of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club.?? 

Two different statements by Pattengill seem to indicate that he 
was a combination of the old and the new in education. 

In 1908, he wrote: “ ‘Keep the schools close to their mission’ is a 
much better slogan than ‘Keep the schools close to the people.’ ’”? 
Yet in 1911, he stated that “Educational aims must be adapted to 
civic needs.”** If the latter statement represents Pattengill’s philos- 
ophy, it is possible that both of his previous comments are necessary. 
Perhaps it is necessary to keep the schools conscious of their goals, 
but in order to do that it is necessary for the schools to know what 
the people want. In connection with his definition of education, 
Pattengill cautioned that it is necessary to distinguish between edu- 
cation and schooling. He stated it as follows: “There are well edu- 
cated people who have had little schooling, and there are many who 
have had plenty of schooling yet possess little education.”** The 
evidence seems to indicate that, although Pattengill believed in a 
formal education for all, or at least exposing all to a formal education, 
he was under no illusions that the total numbers of the product turned 
out by the schools were really educated or had completed their 
education. 

Any attempt to classify Pattengill in a particular school of educa- 
tional philosophy is difficult because his philosophy changed as the 
years passed. In his earlier days he was an idealist and believed that 
there were certain truths of right and wrong which could be gained 
through the use of subject matter. Later, although he still professed 
a belief in the value of subject matter, he seemed to have some of 
the characteristics of a pragmatist with emphasis upon the experiences 
which youth had and the determining of truth by the test of whether 
or not a thing worked. Perhaps a more apt description would be that 
he was an eclectic or a combination of different philosophies. 

Another way of classifying Pattengill might be to use the methods 
he used and promoted. This might result in Pattengill’s being classi- 
fied as a paternalistic democrat. This would mean that he used an 


21While John Dery was alive, the author wrote to Dewey and was in- 
a 


formed by him that he had met Pattengill, but could not at this time enlighten 
the author concerning Pattengill’s philosophy or activities. 
22Moderator-Topics, 29:85 (October 8, 1908). 
23 Moderator-Topics, 32:165 (November 2, 1911). 
24Moderator-Topics, 30:65 (September 30, 1909). 
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autocratic means to achieve a democratic goal, that is, he worked for 
the good of the individual, but determined himself what was best 
for the individual. 

Pattengill’s interest in citizenship as a goal for education appeared 
in his ideas concerning the curriculum. Current events had been the 
basis for questions in the teachers’ examinations when he had been 
superintendent of public instruction. In addition, he began to edit 
and publish a news magazine after he left office. He was not content 
just to print a newspaper nor merely to mention current affairs as an 
added feature in the classroom. He had an eye for both by proposing 
that teachers could improve their history, civil government, and geog- 


raphy classes through introducing current events at least one day a 


week.25 In order to do this, editor Pattengill offered to furnish, free 
of charge, from five to twenty copies of Timely Topics for a four- 
weeks trial. Pattengill believed that a study of the news would make 
students more intelligent citizens and provide them with valuable 
information. He mentioned that one of the functions of the school 
was to interpret every-day affairs, and the study of the weekly news 
was the agent for stimulating and developing this facility.2° He 
added: “The proper study of current events vitalizes all school 
work.”’27 

Pattengill also believed that political cartoons could be used in 
the teaching of current events. He argued that in order to under- 
stand the meaning of the cartoons, a student would have to have a 
knowledge of daily happenings which dealt with both men and 
things. The editor also wrote: “it (political cartoons) would stir the 
risibles, provoke a hearty laugh, and put the student in touch with 
the lively old world.”*8 

He also suggested that the study of the news could be made more 
meaningful and interesting by using the messages of the President of 
the United States,?* the daily newspapers,” the acts of Congress, and 


the events occurring in the state of Michigan.*! In addition, he 


25 Michigan School Moderator, 18:197 (December 2, 1897) 
26 Moderator-Topics, 32:205 (November 16, 1911). 

27 Moderator-Topics, 34:465 (February 19, 1914). 

28 Moderator-Topics, 27:557 (March 21, 1907). 
29Moderator-Topics, 31:297 (December 15, 1910). 
80Moderator-Topics, 31:357 (January 12, 1911). 
81Moderator-Topics, 21:617 (April 13, 1911). 
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suggested that teachers themselves could study current affairs to 
improve their teaching, broaden their outlook, and obtain a more 
humanized and vitalized viewpoint.*? 

Closely allied to current events was the editor’s proposal that teach 
ers in their geography classes use the illustrated pamphlets issued by 
railroad and steamship lines. He believed that both state and na- 
tional geography could be made more interesting by using these 
folders.** He also stated that the daily news fitted well into the 
geographical picture, especially during the period of the Spanish- 
American War. He wrote, at the time of this war, “More history and 
geography will be taught this year than in the preceding ten or 
twenty. Cause why? We're interested.”™ He tied geography in with 
the news when he suggested that now was the time to get out the 
maps and find out where the cities mentioned in the news of the war 
were located. He asserted that the “true teacher” would keep abreast 
of current changes in the world when he taught geography, but the 
“school keepers will jog on in utter oblivion that there has been any 
history making since their textbook was published.”*® He even sug 
gested that the “Michigan Institute Song” in the School Song Knap- 
sack furnished enough hints to keep the history and geography classes 
occupied.” 

The evidence seems to indicate that Pattengill saw the relationship 
between daily events and the teaching of history, government, and 
geography. Yet, at the same time it might be asked whether or not 
he saw how to tie these subjects in with news in order to make both 
more meaningful. He recommended that a separate period be set aside 
once a week to study current events. It would seem that he failed to 
see that by studying a certain piece of news while it was still in the 
minds of the student it might be more meaningful than setting the 
news aside until the study period arrived perhaps four or five days 
later. 

Pattengill did perceive that an appreciation of the news required 
more than the reading of current events magazines, that it needed all 
the available resources and materials for understanding. The news 


82M oderator-Topics, 35:185 CNovember 5, 1914). 

33 Michigan School Moderator, 17:517 (May 6, 1897). 
34Michigan School Moderator, 18:549 (May 19, 1898). 
35Michigan School Moderator, 19:6 (September 8, 1898). 
36 Moderator-Topics, 25:185 (November 10, 1904). 
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magazine was, perhaps, just a device to bring it to the attention of 
all individuals. Today, current events are brought into the picture 
no matter what the course; not in all schools, but in many of them. 
He restricted his use of this topic for government, history, and geog- 
raphy. Today with the core curriculum, daily events may furnish a 
major share of the interest and foundations for the curriculum. The 
evidence seems to indicate that Pattengill should be given credit for 
introducing current events into the schools in Michigan. The jour- 
nalist had been accused of introducing current events into the schools 
because of his paper; however, he stated he had used current events 
in school long before there was such a paper.*? The writer is inclined 
to agree with this statement because, even though Pattengill was a 
shrewd business man, he had the interests of education at heart. 

Closely allied to his interest in current events was his interest in 
the history of Michigan and local history. During this period of his 
life he stressed this in Moderator-Topics. He wrote: “Collecting and 
writing up the story of your community's settlement and growth; its 
naming, its prominent pioneers, its industries, are things of interest, 
and make the basis of very practical work in composition.”** He 
also suggested the use of The Michigan Pioneer and Historical Col 
lections in the classroom. He believed that youth could not become 
the best possible citizens of the state unless they knew the contribu 
tions of their state and appreciated them.*® Perhaps Pattengill had 
a point here when one considers the knowledge that the British have 
of their local communities and of British history and the affect it has 
on them when their country is in a crisis. They seem to know what 
they are living and fighting for. Pattengill’s suggestion would not 
be amiss today because, today, money left by John M. Munson, 
former president of Michigan State Normal College, has been used 
to write a history of Michigan for the schools of that state. 


Pattengill had suggested that one of the songs in The Knapsack 


could be used to secure ideas for teaching history and geography. 


However, he was also interested in singing just for the joy of singing. 
He had published a song book which was used throughout Mich 
37Moderator-T opics, 29:6 (September 10, 1908). 


38 Moderator-Topics, 29:106 (October 15, 1908). 
89M oderator-Topics, 35:586 (April 1, 1915). 
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igan.*” He believed, too, that people should know the patriotic songs 
of the country and should be able to sing them from memory. In 
addition, he felt that music should be taught in the schools from the 
elementary grades through the high school. He wrote that pupils 
should have training in four-part songs and chorus work.*! Yet, he 
stated that mere technica} training in singing was not enough; pupils 
should be allowed to sing the old songs just for the joy and pleasure 
they would receive from them. According to Pattengill, singing 
should be fun.*? 

He was enthusiastic about the singing in Michigan because he 
believed that nowhere else in the United States did the people know 
the patriotic songs as well. The reason for this, according to the 
journalist, was the Song Knapsack. In order to further the cause of 
group or community singing in Michigan, he published a companion 
book to go along with the Song Knapsack. This book was called 
“Pat's” Pick and was first published in the summer of 1905.** “Pat's” 
Pick contained the music to the songs in the Song Knapsack. In the 
foreword to “Pat's” Pick is contained his philosophy regarding singing: 

One chief element in a nation’s strength is a happy as well as a use- 
ful people. Happy the land whose people sing. Song lightens labor 
and lends attractiveness to home and school. Singing is as natural to 
children as to birds. Music is a potent factor in school government. 
You can sing into youth what you cannot preach into them. Sweet, 
wholesome, joyous songs are prime factors in character building. Un- 
fortunate, indeed, the school where singing is omitted. Songs for youth 
should be cheery, lively, and catchy. Let there be much singing by 
rote. Sing for the fun of it. Teach the good old songs by heart. Sing 
for opening, sing for closing, sing between meals.*4 
One who has listened to young children sing may well question 
Pattengill’s correctness in stating that singing is natural for young- 
sters. However, many individuals who have had experience in camps 
would agree that music may be used to teach youngsters and to 
govern them. 

Pattengill’s advertising campaign for “Pat's” Pick and the Knap- 
sack was the term “Lucky 13” which meant twelve Knapsack and 


49Henry R. Pattengill, School Song Knapsack, 92 p. (Ithaca, 1880). 
41Moderator-Topics, 24:365 (January 21, 1904). 

42Moderator-Topics, 25:45 (September 22, 1904). 

43Moderator-Topics, 25:785-86 (June 15, 1905). 

44Henry R. Pattengill, Compiler, “Pat's” Pick, Foreword. (Lansing, 1905). 
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one “Pat's” Pick.4®° Even in music he was the business man as well 
as the song leader. 

In 1910 he mentioned group singing as “community singing” for 
the first time in Moderator-Topics.® And community singing it is 
today, that is, that type of singing which everyone feels should take 
place at a group meeting and for which no one receives much credit. 
Pattengill may not have introduced the idea of community singing 
in Michigan, but the evidence seems to indicate that he did every- 
thing in his power to keep it going. If one is to judge today, it would 
appear that he was successful. Numerous individuals have commented 
on the fact that they learned to sing by using the Knapsack or “Pat's” 
Pick. At meetings of all types where Pattengill was in attendance 
he would take the lead in singing if no one else seemed so inclined. 
It was one way in which Pattengill expressed his enthusiasm for 
youth, for country, and for happy living. 

Manual training was brought to the attention of Michigan edu- 
cators at the turn of the century and Pattengill, in keeping with his 
belief that both the hands and the head should be trained,** claimed 
that it was one of the best ways to teach the dignity of labor. In the 
introduction of manual training into the schools, he suggested that 
the state normal schools should be the ones to experiment with this 
innovation and report to the state on the results.4* Today the major- 
ity of manual training teachers in Michigan come from the normal 
schools. He noted that the majority of labor unions in the state 
favored the idea and he believed they should do so if for no other 
reason than that it taught the dignity of labor. He believed manual 
training would keep more pupils in school for a longer period of 


49 


time.*® He especially believed manual training would be of value to 


the rural and smaller village schools. He even lent the full support 


of Moderator-Topics by opening a manual training department in 
the journal to “answer queries, suggest plans, discuss methods, arouse 
interest and in every way possible help the cause along.” The 
manual training department appeared for the first time in the 


45 Moderator-Topics, 26:21 (September 14, 1905). 

46 Moderator-Topics, 30:406 (January 27, 1910). 
47Michigan School Moderator, 8:237 (January 19, 1888). 
48Michigan School Moderator, 21:38 (September 20, 1900). 
49Michigan School Moderator, 21:70 (October 4, 1900). 
50Moderator-T opics, 25:66 (September 29, 1904). 
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November 10, 1904, issue of Moderator-Topics.™! 

Closely allied to manual training was the concept of vocational 
education which Pattengill supported. He believed that it did not 
conflict with a liberal education but supplemented and reinforced it. 
He thought that it was necessary to have such training and that 
every new school house should be planned so as to “accommodate 
classes in manual training and domestic art.”** He also believed that, 
since the state benefited from people trained vocationally, the state 
should assist financially those high schools which provided for voca- 
tional training.”* He cautioned against schools using the vocational 
training department as a source of labor for the maintenance work 
around the schools. He felt the schools should not exploit the voca- 
tional students nor run in competition with private business. He 
wrote: “By all odds, go on teaching boys and girls skill in handicraft, 
inculcate the dignity of toil, habits of thrift, and manual efficiency, 
but don’t run the schools to beat down home industries by unfair 
competition.” 

In connection with vocational education, the editor supported the 
concept of vocational guidance. He believed that every effort should 
be made to fit the individual to the proper job and then train him 
so that he could get the most out of the job. He stated that the 
individual should take a personal inventory of his potentialities: 
“brain power and hand power; intellectual, moral, physical, social, 
economic phases. Call into service the aid of some vocational guid- 
ance expert.”°° He also suggested that since these experts were 
scarce, the educational institutions should assume the responsibility 
of developing a supply. 


Another area which might possibly be considered a part of voca- 
tional education, but is usually treated separately, is that of agricul- 
tural education. Pattengill supported this type of training and urged 
that teachers of agriculture be well prepared and well qualified. In 
light of this belief, he commended Michigan State College on its 
establishment of a chair of agricultural education. The purpose of 
this department was to prepare courses and teach individuals to enter 


51Moderator-Topics, 25:189 (November 10, 1904). 
52M oderator-Topics, 32:713 (May 9, 1912). 

53 Moderator-Topics, 33:126 (October 17, 1912). 
54Moderator-Topics, 33:386 (January 23, 1913). 
55 Moderator-Topics, 35:26 (September 10, 1914). 
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into the field of agricultural teaching in the public schools.° He 
also endorsed the college’s appointment of Walter H. French as head 
of the department of agricultural education as Pattengill felt that 
French knew the common schools, their possibilities, and their 
limitations.°7 

Pattengill believed that agricultural courses should be established 
in the regular high schools rather than in special county agricultural 
schools. However, he did not mean to preclude the establishment of 
rural high schools. He wrote: 

Let’s have for our slogan: “A good high school within reach of every 
youth, free to all; home life for the high school pupils; strong courses in 
industrial arts, including agriculture, under competent instructors; teach 
and train youth how to live as well as how to make a living.”™ 
He believed that the farmer who clamored for agricultural schools 
and then turned against the township high school and consolidation 
was not reasoning too well. Perhaps he was right. 

He also stated that agriculture could and should be correlated with 
such subjects as botany, chemistry, and physics.® In addition he 
believed there was a lesson in economics to be learned by teaching the 


pupil how to take care of farm equipment and to plan good housing.” 


The journalist threw the weight of Moderator-Topics behind agri 


cultural education by establishing an agricultural education section 
in the paper. This department was supervised and written by Walter 
H. French.*! While it did not appear in every issue, it appeared on 
the average of once a month. The choice of French to write this 
column was almost inevitable because of Pattengill’s belief in what 


the professor of agricultural education was doing. He stated: 


With 33 high schools in the state employing a specially prepared man 
teacher in Agriculture and 78 men electing the course in agricultural 
pedagogy with Prof. W. H. French this fall at M. A. C. it looks as if 
Michigan is laying the proper foundation and building wisely and well.® 


Pattengill commented that French’s work in this area was “the most 


56 Moderator-T opics, 28:656 (April 2, 1908 

57 Moderator-T opics, 29:706 (May 20, 1909). 

58 Moderator-Topics, 29:525 (March 18, 1909 

59 Moderator-Topics, 30:234 (November 25, 1909). 
60M oderator-Topics, 31:85 COctober 6, 1910). 
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important new educational work now going on in the state.”"** He 
believed that this work aided the men who went out into the field 
to help the moral conditions of a community as well as the economic 
conditions. It would appear from this statement that the editor real- 
ized the influence which a teacher might have in a small community 
and also the fact there is a relationship between social and economic 
conditions in a community. 

In all probability his ideas concerning the fields of manual train- 
ing, vocational education, and agricultural education were not original 
in their entirety. However, it would seem that his support of these 
new areas in education aided in their spread throughout Michigan. 
He had suggested that the state give financial assistance to schools 
in the areas of vocational and agricultural education and that is what 
is found today, not only from the state, but from the national gov- 
ernment as well. While there are rural agricultural schools, they do 
offer the pupils subjects in other areas. In addition agricultural 
courses are offered in many of the regular high schools and junior 
high schools. 

Another activity which Pattengill thought should be part of a 
school’s curriculum was debating. He did not propose it as a class, 
but as a good thing around which to organize a club. He believed 
that debating could be used to bring out the various viewpoints that 
were to be found in the daily news. In other words he would tie 
debating in with current events. He felt that boys who tended to 
be “smart alecks” were usually disputatious and that this tendency 
might be directed towards debating by the wise teacher. Not only 
would debating aid the pupils in correcting their wayward habits, 


but he felt it would tend to bring together history, civics, geography, 


and language.** This was not contemplated in the sense of the pres- 
ent-day theory of a core, but was designed to bring these subjects 
together in the same class or groups as individual subjects. His 
thoughts concerning debate were as follows: “Debates bring out 
points and reveal truth; properly conducted they train to courtesy 
in manners, self possession, alertness in intellect, and readiness in 


83 Moderator-T opics, 34:686 (May 7, 1914). 

*4Michigan School Moderator, 20:37 (September 21, 1899). 
65 Moderator-Topics, 25:225 (November 24, 1904). 

66 Moderator-T opics, 27:333 (January 3, 1907). 
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speech. There is no better form of oral language work.”®* Later on 
he wrote that “There’s no finer language drill than debating; it also 
trains to ready thinking; it arouses interest in research; it is so valu- 
able an educational factor that ’tis strange, schools use it so little.”® 
One may confidently assume that Pattengill would support the high 
school debating teams of today and would heartily endorse the elimi- 
nation contests that are held in this field. Whether or not cantanker- 


ous and obstreperous boys make good debaters might be questioned, 


but he may have been right. 

[he editor made one or two comments concerning the teaching of 
the Bible in the public schools. He believed that all students should 
have some knowledge of this book and even suggested that credit be 
allowed for Bible study done outside of the school hours.*® He felt 
the Bible should be used because it was the basis of all ethical train- 
ing and was a model for English literature.” 

During World War I Pattengill was opposed to military drill in 
school because he felt any physical training derived from such drill- 
ing could be acquired better in gymnastic exercises. He stated that 
obedience to commands could be inculcated in the gymnasium class 
as well as in any form of military drill.71 However, he did support 
the idea of military training in college since it provided youth the 
opportunity to continue their college education and at the same time 
be trained to assume military responsibilities upon the completion of 
their college education.”* It may be that he would have endorsed the 
present program for deferring college students from the draft until 
their college education is finished. 

In reviewing Pattengill’s ideas concerning the school curriculum 
in light of the purpose of this study, it seems that his proposals for 
the study of current events might be considered a contribution to 
education in Michigan. His other ideas were more or less along the 
lines of supporting new subjects which were being introduced into 


the schools. It is difficult to determine exactly how much weight his 


67Moderator-T opics, 27:597-98 (April 4, 1907 
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influence carried, but no doubt Pattengill’s support of something new 
aided its acceptance. 

In addition it should be remembered that Pattengill had not for- 
gotten about “reading, writing, and arithmetic.” He still believed in 
the necessity for youngsters to have these subjects, but from 1897 to 
1918 he placed his emphasis upon the newer fields of study. 

Pattengill made one comment concerning the use of electives in the 
curriculum. He wondered whether the youngsters were electing 
“soft snaps” to such an extent that they were irked with any difh- 
cult task.* One frequently hears the same comment today. 


78 Moderator-Topics, 34:545 (March 19, 1914). 





The Underground Railroad Along 
The Detroit River 


Fred Landon 


I WANT TO TALK TO YOU FOR A FEW MINUTES about a section of 
Windsor’s history that is now far in the past but that well deserves 
remembrance.' My subject is the part which the people of this town 
played a century ago in the freeing of the slaves in the southern states. 

On a wall at the corner of Ouellette and Sandwich streets one 
may see a bronzed tablet, erected by the government of Canada, 
which bears these words in large type: “Here the slave found free- 
dom.” And this claim is no exaggeration, for as the inscription con- 
tinues: “Before the United States Civil War 1861-65 Windsor was 
an important terminal of the Underground Railroad. Escaping from 
bondage thousands of fugitive slaves from the South, men, women, 
children, landing near this spot, found in Canada friends, freedom, 
protection under ihe British flag.” 

The movement of escaped slaves across the Detroit River border 
began at a very early date, probably immediately after the War of 
1812. Kentuckians and militia from other slave states had taken 
part in the invasion of southwestern Ontario in 1813. When the 
soldiers returned to their homes the slaves soon learned by one chan- 
nel or another that to the north there was a country where all men 
were free. None were slaves in that land, nor could they be made 
slaves. 

Soon there began to be runaways from the plantations in search of 
this promised land. Soon also it became known that on the way to 
that northern land there were people who gave aid to runaways, who 


would provide shelter and food and move them from one point to 


another. This was the great secret enterprise known as the Under- 
ground Railroad, in which Quakers were particularly active, and 


1For ten years the Essex County Tourist Association has sponsored a series 
of broadcasts over station CKLW, Windsor, on the history of Essex County. 
The 1954 broadcasts commemorated the centennial of Windsor. “The Under 
ground Railroad along the Detroit River” was the thirteenth in the centennial 
series. A list of the others is given on page 120. Editor. 
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which before the Civil War assisted thousands of the black people 
to make their way to Canada. 

The Detroit River frontier was a most important gateway to 
freedom. If the slave reached the river he would soon find a way of 
crossing into Canada. This was true at least in earlier days, but as 
the number of those escaping increased greater vigilance was shown 
and at times it became more difficult to achieve the sought for 
freedom. 

This was particularly true after the autumn of 1850 when a new 
Fugitive Slave Act was passed. This measure was designed to catch 
runaways and restore them to their masters. Its terms when read 


today astonish one by their severity. A runaway slave who was taken 
up could not testify in his own behalf. He had no right of jury trial. 
The judge or commissioner before whom he was hailed received a 


double fee if he returned the slave to his master. Today this law is 
regarded as one of the most assailable ever passed by Congress. Its 
worst feature was that it could be used to entrap people of color who 
were free and send them into slavery. This was one of the most 
terrifying aspects of the search for runaways. 

The Fugitive Slave Act created panic in the northern states where 
many who had escaped from slavery were living in comparative 
safety. This condition no longer prevailed and there was an imme- 
diate trek toward Canada. Men, women, and children poured over 
the Detroit River and elsewhere along the international border. Many 
of them arrived with nothing more than the clothes which they were 
wearing, abandoning their property in their eagerness to maintain 
their freedom. It was not unlike the migrations of war-torn people 
which we have known in our own day. Newspapers of the day give 
us many details of this movement of people after 1850. As early as 
October 19, 1850, the New York Herald had a dispatch from Detroit 
stating that three hundred negroes had already crossed the Detroit 
River. Eighty-four members of a Baptist congregation moved together 
in a body into Canada. The waiters in hotel dining-rooms at Pitts- 
burgh were reported to have left almost to a man. Utter consternation 
reigned in some northern communities as people who had been free 
for years found themselves in danger of being taken up and accused 
of being runaway slaves. They would have no opportunity to defend 


their freedom. 
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What was true of Windsor was equally true of Amherstburg and 
other Detroit River communities and was paralleled by a similar 
movement across the Niagara River. The immediate problem was 
to provide aid for these newcomers: clothing, food, and shelter. The 
records show that the good people of the time did their best to meet 
these needs. An old barracks, which had been erected during the 
troubles of 1837-38, now became a home for a number of families. 
Food was provided for children. Efforts were made to find work for 
men. An interesting letter written in February, 1851, by a resident 
of Farmington, Michigan, tells of a visit to Windsor. Crossing the 
river with a team of horses hauling a sleigh load of “pork, flour, Indian 
meal, bedding and wearing apparel” he proceeded to the old barracks. 
There he found sixteen to eighteen families sheltered. Some were 
sick, others were without clothing for the winter weather. At Sand- 
wich he found even greater destitution, which he was happily able 
to relieve. One family of eight or nine children were almost in a 
state of nudity and without a bed or fire in the house. Yet he found 
these people hopeful and grateful for their new found freedom. 

The movement northward into Canada continued until the drums 
were beating for the Civil War. Every fresh arrest in some northern 
state would cause a new alarm and send more negroes toward 
Canada. In addition, the Underground Railroad was never before 
so active or effective. Its organization, highly secret, opened the way 
to liberty for hundreds every year and it never ceased its activities 
until war came and troops were marching. Newspapers in the United 
States gave wide publicity to the sensational cases arising under the 
Fugitive Slave Act. Newspapers in Canada gave details of the arriv 
als. All this was propaganda against slavery of a most effective kind. 

It is well known that old John Brown, about whom we sing, aided 
fugitive slaves at every opportunity, but we have no record of his 
abducting slaves except in one case and that relates very particularly 
to Windsor. This was his famous raid into Missouri in 1859. He 
had been appealed to by a Negro who, with his family, was about 
to be sold. Brown, with his associates, raided the plantation, took these 
slaves and others and headed for Canada. He had to pass through 
several states. A reward of $3000 for his capture hung over his head. 
It was wintry weather and yet he brought the whole company to their 
destination. On a March day of 1859 twelve people crossed on the 
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ferry that took them to freedom. One of the twelve was a baby born 
en route and named John Brown after its rescuer. It was a bold 
adventure, one of the boldest in the history of the Underground 
Railroad. Nine months later John Brown was tried and hanged for 
his part in the attack on Harper's Ferry but to liberty-loving people 
and particularly to the black people for whom his life had been spent 
he was a martyr. And we still sing of Old John Brown’s body that 
lies mouldering in the grave though his soul goes marching on. 

Let me tell of another group of escaped slaves that arrived in Wind- 
sor at a little earlier date. These were shepherded by a man named 
John Fairfield, a Southerner, who at home was never suspected of any 
antislavery ideas but who led many companies of runaway slaves to 
Canada. Fairfield in 1852 brought twenty-seven refugees in one 
body to the Detroit River frontier and led them across the river to 
safety. Mrs. Laura Haviland, who was a missionary among the col- 
ored people, tells us that on the arrival of this group a dinner was 
arranged in Fairfield’s honor. It was held in a colored church. The 
ecstasies of the assembly so touched the heart of this Virginian that 
he exclaimed: “This pays me for all dangers I have faced in bringing 
this company just to see these friends meet.” 

In 1851 there was organized in Toronto the Antislavery Society 
of Canada. There was a branch in Windsor, and also branches in 
other Ontario cities and towns. The head of this organization was 
the Reverend Michael Willis, principal of Knox Presbyterian College 
at Toronto. On its executive board were two men whose names are 
still familiar: George Brown, editor of the Toronto Globe, and Oliver 
Mowat, later a premier of the province of Ontario. The first corre- 
sponding secretary was Captain Charles Stuart. At an earlier date he 
had been a resident of Amherstburg. In the intervening years he 
had been a famous antislavery worker in the United States, in 
England, and in the West Indies. While a resident of Amherstburg 
Stuart interested himself in establishing refugees on plots of land in 
present Essex County. 

Many of the refugees had knowledge of agriculture and in the 
forties we hear of tobacco being raised and exported from the county. 
The escaped slaves had brought from the South the technique of 
curing tobacco. 
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Stuart's colonization plan is one of the earliest of many such efforts 
throughout southwestern Ontario. The idea was to place these peo- 
ple on land where, by their own efforts, they might improve their lot. 
A number of these experiments were successful, others for various 
reasons, failed. The most widely known was that at Buxton known 
as the Elgin Association Settlement. The success of this experiment 
was largely due to the Rev. William King, a Presbyterian clergyman, 
who gave long years of service to this community. When the Civil 
War was nearing an end and the future welfare of the emancipated 
slaves was being considered President Abraham Lincoln sent a com- 
mission to Canada to see what had happened to the refugees of earlier 
days. This commission visited a number of the negro settlements 
and also the cities and towns. Their report makes interesting reading. 
They regarded the future of the freed people in Canada as most 
hopeful and believed that Canada could offer some lessons to the 
United States in dealing with the freed negroes after the war. 

During the period of the 1850's it was apparent to many in Can- 
ada, as in the United States, that the slavery question might even- 
tually split the republic. The South, holding on to its system of 


human bondage, faced a North and West which every year grew 
more critical of the slave-holding area and more ashamed of this 


great stain on the country. The escape of fugitive slaves, their arrests 
and trials, their sufferings, all created antislavery sentiment. What 
was true of the free states was equally true of Canada. The forma- 
tion of the Antislavery Society of Canada was not regarded as an 
intrusion into American politics. It was an expression of belief in 
freedom. The arrival of fugitives in Windsor affected the thinking 
of the community. What was true of Windsor was true of other 
communities. 

Thus it came about that when the Civil War came and a call went 
out for volunteers for the armies of the North thousands of boys 
from Canada enlisted. Not all were fighting for the freedom of the 
slave but none could be ignorant of the fact that that was an issue. 
And long years after Sir John Macdonald had an inquiry made as 
to the number of Canadians in the Northern armies and he had 
recorded that he found there were forty thousand. That is more 
than one would have thought likely, but an American historian has 
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recently written that the number was yet greater, that there were 
more than fifty thousand. 

And thus we look back on this section of Windsor’s history and 
view with pride the record of its people one hundred years ago. They 
gave their aid in one of the greatest movements for liberty of all 
time, the liberation of the slaves in the United States, for here, on the 
banks of the Detroit River, men, women, and children, as the tablet 
records “found in Canada friends, freedom, and protection under the 
British Flag.” 











The Operation of the Sault Canal, 1857 
Edited with an Introduction by Philip P. Mason 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO ON JuNE 18, 1855, the steamer Illinois 
passed through the locks of the St. Mary's Falls Ship Canal bound 
for Lake Superior. This marked the formal opening of the canal at 
Sault Ste Marie, an event which was of tremendous importance to 
the nation and particularly to the state of Michigan. Prior to 1855, 
the rapids on the St. Mary's River had been a bottleneck in the 
upper Great Lakes transportation system. In order to transport goods 
around the rapids it was necessary to unload all cargoes and carry 
them overland across the portage. This procedure was not only slow 
and toilsome, but it was also expensive. The canal changed all 
this. Shipping was speeded up, costs reduced, and the develop- 
ment of the Lake Superior region stimulated. In the words of Peter 
White, prominent Upper Peninsula pioneer, at the 1905 St. Mary's 
Falls Canal semicentennial celebration: “The opening of the Sault 
Canal has been of the largest benefit to the whole United States of 
any single happening in its commercial or industrial history.” 

One of the best sources of information on the canal during its 
early years of operation is the annual report of the superintendent 
of the canal. Between 1855 and 1881, when the canal was owned 
by the state, the actual operation of the locks was under the juris 
diction of this official. Appointed by the governor for a two year 
term, the superintendent was required to make an annual report on 
“the condition and business” of the canal. These reports vary from 
term to term, but they do contain certain basic information relating to 
the locks. In most reports, for example, technical and financial infor- 
mation on the canal is given. After 1860, data on ships and cargoes 
passing through the locks is recorded in the annual report. The 
reports were printed separately and they also appeared in the Joint 
Documents of the Legislature during the period of state control. 
After 1881 similar reports were printed by the United States Corps 
of Engineers, the agency in charge of the canal. 

There are several hundred manuscripts relating to the building 
and operation of the St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal in the archives of 
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the Michigan Historical Commission. These papers, which cover 
the years between 1836 and 1909, include correspondence, charts, 
reports, petitions, and applications. There are, for example, several 
manuscripts relating to the first attempt to build a canal at Sault Ste 
Marie in 1838. One of the most interesting documents in the Sault 
Canal collection is the first annual report of Elisha Calkins, dated 
December 28, 1857.' Calkins was the second superintendent of the 
canal and served from 1857 to 1859. In this report, which was appar- 
ently never published,? Superintendent Calkins relates in some detail 
his experiences in operating the canal during the 1857 season. He 
describes the condition of the locks, the need for certain improvements 
and additional facilities and the animosity of the inhabitants of Sault 
Ste Marie to the whole canal project. In addition, the superintendent 
appended to his report several detailed charts containing lists of goods 
and ore shipped through the canal. This data is a gold mine of 
information to one interested in the social and economic history of 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan in this period. 

Because of the great interest shown in the Sault canal in this its 
centennial year, it is appropriate that this 1857 manuscript report of 
Superintendent Calkins should be published and thus made available 
to students of Michigan history. It is printed here in its original form 
except for the insertion of periods at the end of sentences. 


1Elisha Calkins was born in Cayuga County, New York, on October 1, 1816, 
the son of Hiram and Abigail (Lockwood) Calkins. In 1825, when Elisha 
was nine years old, his family moved to Washington Township, Macomb 
County, Mich. Calkins became prominent in public and mercantile affairs 
in Romeo, where he lived most of his adult life. On February 14, 1857, he 
was appointed superintendent of the St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal. 

2It is somewhat a mystery whether or not this re was published. Usually 
the annual! report of the superintendent of the St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal 
was published separately in pamphlet form and also in the Joint Documents 
of the State Legislature. This procedure was followed in the case of the 1856 
report of John Burt, the first canal superintendent, and also for the 1858 report 
of Elisha Calkins. The report of Dec. 28, 1857, of Calkins, however, appar- 
ently was not published. It does not appear in the Joint Documents, nor is it 
found in the bound edition of the Reports of the Superintendent of the St. 
Mary's Falls Ship Canal, 1856-1873. However, a sentence from this report is 
quoted in ¥: H. Goff’s article on the history of the canal found in The Saint 
Mary's Falls Canal, compiled by Charles Moore, p. 117-18. (Detroit, 1907.) 
It is possible that Goff had access to the governors’ papers in which the Calkins 
report was filed. To add to the confusion, a report dated December 20, 1857, 
bearing the letterhead “Superintendent of the Saint Mary’s Falls Ship Canal,” 
and signed by John Burt, was published both in the Joint Documents and in 
the bound superintendent's Reports. Why Burt’s report should have been 
published is an enigma. Burt's term as superintendent ended April 1, 1857. 
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St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal Office 
Saut Ste. Marie, 28 Dec. 1857. 
To His Excellency Kinsley S Bingham 
Governor of the State of Michigan 
Sir—In obedience to the requirement of act number 119 of the 
Session Laws of 1857, I have the honor of transmitting to your 
excellency this my first annual report of the condition and business 
of the St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal. 

The canal was opened and vessels passed through on the ninth 
day of May last,’ at which time the embankment appeared to be 
nearly or quite free from frost, however, but little business was done 
until the beginning of June, in consequence of the firmness of the 
ice in Lake Superior; since then, the business of the canal has been 
much larger than usual, indeed it gives me great pleasure to be able 
to state that altogether the season’s business has been considerably 
in excess of that of either of the two preceding years (as may be 
seen by reference to the statement of receipts and expenditures here- 
unto appended ) although not so large in the months of October and 
“ovember as it undoubtedly would have been but for the sudden 
‘“d unexpected revulsion in fiancial matters. At the time I entered 
upon the duties of my office, the canal was in debt about three hun- 
dred dollars and there has been an extra outlay of about seven 
hundred dollars for repairs last August, yet on the thirtieth day of 
November, at which time the gates were closed and navigation was 
considered suspended for the season, there was found to be on hand 
three thousand, nine hundred and eighty five dollars and twenty- 
one cents ($3,985.21) of which, after paying all expenses for the 
winter there will be remaining at the end of the fiscal year (31 
March 1858) something over three thousand dollars. 

sut little has occurred during the past season to interrupt the 
speedy passage of vessels of all kinds through the canal. On the 
morning of the twenty-first day of August, a slight breach was 
discovered in the embankment on the north or river side of the canal, 
about five hundred feet above the locks. Judging from appearances, 

3Calkins is here referring to the opening of the Canal for the year 1857. It 
was first opened June 18, 1855. 

‘Financial conditions in the fall of 1857 were especially critical not only in 


Michigan but throughout the whole United States. Bank failures were wide- 
spread; coins and other mediums of exchange were practically nonexistent. 
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the water could have been running only a short time, as but a small 
amount of the embankment had been carried away and the water 
in the river outside was clear and undisturbed a short distance below. 
The caisson gate was immediately closed and the water drawn down 
some six or seven feet, the break being near the waterline, within 
three or four feet of the top of the embankment. The amount of 
earth which had been washed away might have been replaced in a 
very short time, and consequently no stoppage of navigation, but as 
there had been a leak, or small stream from the bottom of the em- 
bankment at that place during the most, if not all of the time since 
the water was first let into the canal, it was thought best to make the 
excavation as low as the bottom of the canal and “sheet pile” with 
plank for a distance of about fifty feet in length, in order to make 
it, if possible, more secure. It was then filled by being “puddled” 
nearly to the top. These operations occupied about three days and 
nights, two sets of hands having been obtained and kept at work. 
Fortunately there was but one vessel detained for any length of time. 
The sheet piling has subsequently been extended to about two hun- 
dred feet. There has also been a large amount of earth added to the 
embankment, the horse and cart with a sufficient number of men to 
manage them having been employed in that business the greater part 
of the time. The work may thereafter really be considered stronger 
than at any period since its completion. 

It is a matter of regret that there exists among certain persons a 
strong feeling, not I believe against any of the parties employed on 
the canal, but against the work itself, as it is regarded by such per- 
sons as being prejudicial to their private interests.5 Depredations of 
various kinds have been committed during the past season; as, for 
instance; the destruction of tools, ropes etc. and the tearing down 
of a temporary tower on the pier at the west end of the canal, used 
for the support of a beacon light. These acts together with the 
conduct of some of the citizens at the time the break occurred in 
August, are, I am sorry to say, unmistakable evidences to my mind 
that there are individuals in the neighborhood who would rejoice in 


SPrior to the construction of the canal hundreds of residents at Sault Ste 
Marie earned their livelihood by transporting cargoes over the portage. In a 
number of cases ships were actually dragged overland around the rapids into 
Lake Superior. The opening of the canal, consequently, put many people out 
of work and caused animosity against the project. 
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the destruction of the entire work. It has therefore been deemed 
necessary to keep a vigilant watch upon it, most of the time. 

On the discovery of the break already alluded to, considerable 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining the necessary help for the 
repairs and I gladly embrace this opportunity of acknowledging the 
great obligations | am under to Captain McBride and the crew of 
the U. S. steamer Michigan, which was then lying at the dock.*® 
Capt. McBride learning of the accident and observing the ill feeling 
manifested by some of the citizens of the place, repaired immediately 
to the scene of operation, where having ascertained the facts, he 
remarked that he had no authority to order his men on shore for such 
a purpose but said that if desired he would call for volunteers to 
assist in repairing the damage. This offer was gladly accepted and 
the crew of the Michigan promptly answered the call. Almost every 
man came on shore and labored faithfully, day and night until the 
work was finished. 

Although the canal, as it is at present, is perhaps as good and as 
substantial a work of the kind as there is in this or any other country, 
yet it is by no means perfect; on the contrary, its condition is very 
unsafe, for itself and for such shipping as may have occasion to pass 
through it. In view therefore of this fact and at the request of sev- 
eral gentlemen who have visited and examined it during last summer, 
I would respectfully submit to your excellency a few recommenda 
tions or suggestions for its improvement, and in so doing, after a 
seven months’ practical experience of the working as well as the wants 
of the canal, I am compelled to differ somewhat from my predecessor 
in his recommendations upon the same subject.’ 

In relation to the extension of the pier on the north side and west 
end of the canal, as well as the removal of the sunken crib in front 
of the entrance to the lower lock, I fully coincide with him and in 
addition would recommend the removal of a part of a dock (situated 


a little below said crib and on the opposite side) at the upper end 
of which a bar is forming. This is caused, partly by the action of 


6The U.S.S. Michigan launched in 1844 was the first ironclad warship on 
the upper Great Lakes. D. N. McBride was her captain in 1857. In 1905 
when a new cruiser Michigan was commissioned, the old ship was named the 
Wolverine. 

TJohn Burt served as the canal’s first superintendent from April, 1855, to 
February, 1857. 
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the water while emptying the locks above and partly by the accu- 
mulation of sands brought over the rapids, there being a kind of 
eddy at this point. The dock is the property of a Mr. Warner,® who, 
I understand, proposes to relinquish his claim to that portion, on 
condition of its being removed. With regard to the improvement 
and strengthening of the artificial embankment, and to Mr. Burt's 
recommendation of timber or fender work on the inside for the 
purpose of keeping boats off the slope wall and giving them an 
opportunity to check their speed before entering the upper lock, | 
would suggest that the same object may be obtained by placing the 
wall on the inside and building it with stone and water lime up or 
nearly to the water line, then completing with timber work; thus 
securing two ends at the same time; viz; the wall and the fender 
work; besides, I think the wall being below the water would be 
better protected from the action of frost. But above and beyond all 
these objects, the one I consider of more importance than any or all 
of them combined, is the construction of a set of guard gates, similar 
in form to those used at the locks. Not only are these necessary as 
a matter of convenience in making such repairs as may be required 
about the locks and gates (which we cannot now do) but they are 
absolutely requisite as the only permanent safeguard to the whole 
work. You will readily perceive that in case of an accident to the 
present lock gates, or the giving way of any part of the embankment 
(which is liable to take place at any time) the whole force of the 
waters of lake Superior would be brought to bear upon the breach, 
as the bottom of the canal is some eight feet lower than the bed of 
the river outside, or at the head of the rapids, consequently, the 
destruction of the whole work would be inevitable. These proposed 
gates, | would have placed either at the upper or lower end of the 
basin, which is about one thousand feet above the locks, so that 
should any accident occur, either to locks or embankment, there 
would be but a small amount of water to contend with, and therefore 
no serious damage could be done. The excavation above the basin 
being through rock may be considered free from danger. The place 
above mentioned would I think be more convenient than any other 
for such gates, as it would be highly necessary that they should be 


®Possibly this is Ebenezer Warner, who, according to the 1860 census, was 
a land speculator living at Sault Ste Marie. 
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kept closed at all times, (especially while vessels are passing through 
the locks below) and this might easily be done; the same set of hands 
that manage the lower gates could also work these;—at least until 
such time as the business of the canal shall require another set. The 
construction of this work need not necessarily impede the navigation 
of the canal for any length of time. The stone necessary for the 
walls might be dressed and delivered on the spot and the gates 
framed ready to put together during the summer and there is always 
more or less time between the closing of the canal in the fall and its 
opening in the spring when most of the labor required for the 
completion of the work could be done, it could thus be accomplished 
with little or no inconvenience. In reference to the caisson gate, 


the only thing we now have to rely upon, it is only necessary for 


me to say that it is almost useless, as it was almost destroyed by being 
removed from its place at the opening of the canal in the spring of 
1855, yet I think that with a small outlay it may be strengthened so 
as to be sufficient for the purpose of shutting the water out of the 
canal while the gates and other repairs are being made. Some 
anxiety was felt last June relative to the leak under the apron of the 
upper lock gate, which leak, I am informed, has to some extent 
existed from the first opening of the canal, but after taking measures 
to obtain reliable information as to the formation of the structure 
(for which I am indebted to Mr. Nichols, the engineer on the part 
of the company and to C W Chappell Esq) I became satisfied that 
no immediate danger need be apprehended from that source.® Steps 
ought to be taken, however, to remedy it, as soon as the proper 
facilities for shutting off the water, can be provided. As such im- 
provements will involve an outlay of at least sixty thousand dollars 
(which the revenue of the canal cannot be made sufficient to defray) 
and as the canal is conceded to be a national work, may not an appro 
priation sufficient for the purpose, be asked of the General 
Government? 

In making the above suggestions and urging their importance, | 
am thankful for the privilege of referring you to the opinion of the 


91... L. Nichols was one of the engineers of the St. Mary’s Falls Ship Com 
pany. He had formerly been an engineer of the Erie Canal. C. W. Chapel 
was a foreman of excavation work during the construction of the Sault Canal. 
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Hon. D C Leach M. C.*° from this state, whose company I had the 
honor of enjoying at the time of the break already mentioned and 
who himself had an opportunity of examining the whole work and 
seeing some of the workings of the fixtures connected therewith, 
especially a practical demonstration of the movements of our “caisson 
gate” having personally assisted in closing it. 

The past summer and fall have been remarkable on account of 
the high state of the water in the upper lakes, and consequently in 
the canal. The mean depth of water in the canal is twelve feet, but 
since the middle of June the average depth has been thirteen feet 
and nine inches and on one occasion the water rose to fourteen feet 


and ten inches. This was caused by a severe westerly gale. 


The requirement of the Legislature of 1857 that masters of vessels 
shall furnish the superintendent with an abstract of their bills of 
lading, or cargo, has been complied with, although not so perfectly 
as could have been desired, yet I think that with proper efforts this 
may be bettered in the future. 

Appended hereunto are an abstract statement of receipts and 
expenditures of the canal for the current year and tabular statements 
of freight passed through during the same time, all of which are 
respectfully submitted by 

your obedient servant 


Elisha Calkins 
Superintendent. 


ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
OF THE ST. MARY’S FALLS SHIP CANAL 1857 








“aye 2 Cr. 


May To Amt. of Tolls.....$ 500.86 May By Expenditures $ 389.68 
June To Amt. of Tolls 1,605.74 June By Expenditures 1,210.00 
July To Amt. of Tolls..... 2,325.40 July By Expenditures 747.58 
Aug. To Amt. of Tolls..... 1,822.02 Aug. By Expenditures 1,406.35 
Sept. To Amt. of Tolls 1,576.52 Sept. By Expenditures 746.04 
Oct. To Amt. of Tolls..... 1,146.70 Oct. By Expenditures 555.28 
Nov. To Amt. of Tolls. . 429.50 Nov. By Expenditures 366.60 

Seelam’ Balance 3,985.21 

$9,406.74 phiiititaanee 
Nov. 30 Cash on Hand.... 3,985.21 $9,406.74 


10Dewitt C. Leach was a member of Congress from 1857 to 1860. 
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1955 REPORT OF ST. MARY’S FALLS SHIP CANAL 


STATEMENT OF FREIGHT SHIPPED THROUGH ST MARY’S 


FALLS SHIP CANAL 


MISCELLANEOUS UP FREIGHT 1857 


Furniture & Household Goods, Evergreens, box 
pkgs. 2,593 Fish, barrels 
Furniture, pieces 892 Church Bells 
R.R. Chairs, bundles 503 Beans, barrels 
R.R. Frogs, bundles 6 Buckwheat Flour, bags 
R.R. Spikes, kegs 3,219 Cider, barrels 
Machinery, tons 278 Groceries, tons 
Machinery, pieces 264 Hoops, thousands 
Castings, pieces 1,463 Hops, bales 
Castings, tons 490 Sour Krout, barrels 
Brick Machine Lard, barrels 
Fitzgerald Mill Doors 
Portable Engines , 3 Sash, bundles 
Pumps Shingles, thousands 
Fire Proof Safes Pails, dozens 
Steam Saw Mill i White Lead, kegs 
Locomotive & Tender Steel, cases 
Steam Engines Cams 
Car Bodies Picks 
Car Wheels & Axles Shovels, dozens 
Wagons Brooms, dozens 
Stoves Farming Utensils, pieces 
Scales, boxes Mallets, boxes 
Piano Forks Ox Yokes 
Potash Kettles Marble Slabs 
Safety Fuses, barrels Paper, bundles 
Hoops, bales Wall Paper, pieces 
Axes, boxes Pipes, boxes 
Malt, bags Twine, bales 
Brick, thousands Onions, barrels 
Fruit, boxes Pickles, barrels 
Vegetables, bbls. Sundries, barrels 
Burnt Clay, barrels Sundries, packages 
Plaster, barrels 


183 
60 
126 
16 
120 
600 
60 
120 
BO 
20 


16 
3.600 


16 
5 
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STATEMENT OF COPPER SHIPPED THROUGH ST MARY’S FALLS 
SHIP CANAL, 1857 





Down Freight Barrels Tons 











From Cliff Mines ics ee 973 
Norwich Mines .. ital s ts, 51 
ES SEES PPT CTe 6 18 
Minnesota Mines 1,676 
Rockland Mines . . 197 
Adventure Mines 134 
National Mines 144 
Copper Falls Mines 
Windsor Mines 
Peninsular Mines 
Evergreen Bluff Mines 
Ridge Mines 
North American Mines 
Pewabic Mines 
Isle Royal Mines. . 

Huron Mines . 

Arctic Mines . 

Portage Mines ... 

Quincey Mines .. 
Connecticut Mines ... . 

Tolter Mines 

Central Mines 

Garden City Mines 
Massachusetts Mines . 
North-west Mines ............. 
Mines (names not given)..... 


Estimated weight of Barrels @ 800 each 


4,308 
26,184 








Maude A. Thompson 
Cecelia F. Kelly 


Maupe A. THompson was Born AND Epucatep in Midland. She 
spent fifty-five years in the teaching profession in Midland County, 
fifty-two of which were spent in the Midland city school system, first 
as an elementary teacher and later as a school principal. 

Miss Thompson always admired and was interested in schools 
and education. This interest led her to attend local teacher's in- 
stitutes and lectures while still in high school. In her sophomore 
yeor she took the annual teacher's examination and earned a third 
grade certificate, which was a permit to teach for one year. Using 
this certificate, she finished out a rural school term of three months 
at $25 per month. The next September she returned to high school, 
made up her work, and was graduated with her class two years later. 

As soon as she was through high school, Miss Thompson began her 
teaching career. Taking the teacher's examinations, she earned a 
second grade and lJater a first grade certificate. By attending sum- 
mer schools and taking extension work, she got her life certificate 
and degree from Central Michigan College of Education at Mt. 
Pleasant. This took her many years, but as Miss Thompson said, 
“I do feel that there was some advantage in getting my education 
in this way because I kept pace with changing methods and newer 
ideas and so it was easy for me to change from a formal teacher to 
unit work and curriculum core.” 

After three years of teaching experience in rural schools, Miss 
Thompson secured in 1897 an elementary teaching position in the 
Midland city school system. In 1949 she resigned and retired. 

In speaking of her early experience in teaching, she mentions the 
inadequacy and lack of variety of books and the fact that the teach- 
ing of music consisted of merely singing from the old School Song 
Knapsack. Teacher’s institutes in those days consisted of lectures and 
the observing of classes in the teaching of the three R’s. These 
classes were the forerunners of our modern workshops. At that time 
teachers were expected to know the answers to all questions and 
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some pupils and parents tried to show them up. “Then is when I 
learned to handle children,” she has said, “and more often their 
parents.” 

To know her is to know a cheerful optimistic person with a sense 
of humor, who is very proud of having served so long in the teach- 
ing profession. “My life has been richer and more complete for 
having spent so much of it with boys and girls,” she explains. Al- 
though since her retirement from active teaching she has led a busy 
life in her home, she welcomes every opportunity to keep in touch 
with education, schools, and teachers. 

In 1947 the people of Midland, in an attempt to express their 
respect and appreciation to this pioneer teacher who had worked 
quietly among them for half a century, had a fifty-year celebration in 
her honor. People from all walks of life and of varying ages came 
in person, sent messages, or presented gifts in recognition of this 
woman who had had a part in educating three generations in Mid- 
land. In responding to the felicitations extended to her on this 
occasion, Miss Thompson said, “This is the happiest day of my life 
and I hope that I, in some small way, was able to help those of you 
who passed through my classroom.” 

The respect of the community for this pioneer teacher is evidenced 


in that one school building bears her name and she has been given 
honorary membership in the Midland Teachers Club, the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, and Tau Chapter of Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 





MAUDE A. THOMPSON 











Local History and the Rural Library 
Lee H. Gregory 


Tue Swiss Cuttrurar Historian Sicrriep Grepion complained in 
his pioneer work! that in America large corporations and business 
firms have discarded their valuable early records after the legal 
period requiring their safeguard had expired. Coming from Europe 
where people are more conscious of the historical continuity of their 
environment, he was alarmed by our apparent indifference toward 
our link with our historical past. At the other extreme is the 
indiscriminate preservation of local historical and governmental 
records, especially in rural areas where valuable records such as 
justice dockets, plat books, supervisor’s ledgers, welfare records, and 
numerous other documents are shoved into the dusty attics of county 
buildings together with cancelled checks, dog license receipts, and 
numerous other items of no permanent value. The local librarian 
in counties all over the United States can render a worthwhile serv- 
ice by seeing to it that the proper state official be called upon to 
evaluate such records and take charge of those that will go into the 
making of the history of the community, for if he will not do it, it is 
most likely that no one else will. 

Upon taking charge of the library of Presque Isle County I set 
out to build up its nonfiction collection. When I looked for our 
state and local histories which might contain accounts of Presque 
Isle County, I found a total absence of any such records. Although 
the earliest settlement by the white man in the county is only 
eighty-five years old, the county has, like thousands of other com- 
munities, a rich and romantic history. I have however found only 
scattered references to its past in inadequately documented state and 
regional histories put out by commercial houses. 

Some of the county's pioneers are still alive. They and the 
descendants of pioneers carry living historical memories in their 
minds. These histories are unrecorded and unorganized and unless 
they are recorded they will be lost forever. 


1Sigfried Giedion, Mechanization Takes Command: a Contribution to 
Anonymous History (New York, 1948). 
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A visit to the county clerk’s office revealed a huge unassorted mass 
of both useful and useless government records in storage. Here 
then, in the useful records, was the raw material for Presque Isle 
County's missing history. 

The first step in rescuing these records from oblivion was to invite 
the historical records administrator of the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission to visit the courthouse and examine the records in it. 

These records administrators have both training and time to 
evaluate such records and make the necessary recommendations to 
the board of supervisors for proper action over their disposition. The 
librarian, having by the nature of his profession the proper perspec- 
tive in this matter, can act as a go-between for the records ad- 
ministrator and his own library board and the board of supervisors. 
Realizing this, the librarian can arouse the interest of public-spirited 
men and women of his community and through interviews, news- 
paper articles, and discussions over the local radio station stir up 
interest in his endeavor. 

Many county newspapers print anniversary editions containing 
quantities of valuable pioneer history which students and scholars 
will be able to use in the future. We had photostatic copies prepared 


of the fiftieth and seventy-fifth anniversary numbers of our county 
newspaper, and offered copies to the family and local history section 
of the Michigan State Library, to the Historical Society of Michigan, 
and to the vast collection on Michigan history in the Burton Histori- 


cal Collection in the Detroit Public Library. Such action will lead 
to a better account of Presque Isle County's history in any future 
history which may be produced. In truth our efforts already have 
borne fruit because we have been able to furnish pictorial materials 
for a forthcoming history of Michigan and for another in preparation 
on historic buildings and early pioneer days in the lumber industry. 
If the library has a large enough staff, it is a good idea to prepare an 
exhaustive index of the anniversary number of the county news- 
paper for ready references. The Michigan Historical Commission 
had a list of subject headings prepared for the cataloging of manu- 
script materials which can be utilized to organize the vast raw mate- 
rials of local history available in any unprinted form. 

We now proceeded on several fronts to tackle our problem of 
making more county historical materials available. Bibliographies 
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were prepared. Institutional histories, such as those of churches, 
parochial schools, singing societies, and sport clubs, which were avail- 
able in near-print, were secured. Pioneers, or descendants of pioneers, 
were interviewed and stenographic records of the interviews were 
transcribed for permanent records. Printed pioneer record sheets 
furnished by the Michigan State Library's local and family history 
section were distributed for filling out and filing away in the library. 
Exhibits were arranged in the library's windows where old and inter 
esting family heirlooms appeared from their long slumber and sud- 
denly acquired a significance that pleased their owners. A committee 
was formed to organize a historical society and draw up a constitu 
tion for it. Samples of constitutions were secured from the Historical 
Society of Michigan. A picture collection was started. A clipping 
file of items from the county newspaper was begun. 

All these activities have drawn the community's attention to the 
public library. Since it is only ten years old, it needed this sort of 
focusing upon its work to bring people into the library who never 
before visited it. We have acquired new friends and brought the 
varied activities of the library and its usefulness to the community 
to the attention of the board of supervisors, so that when we have 
asked them for an increased budget allowance it was readily forth- 
coming for three successive years. This sort of activity naturally re- 
quires that the librarian do a good deal of extra work for which he is 
seldom compensated. His satisfaction comes from the opening up of 
another avenue for both library extension and informal adult educa- 
tion. His services will not be forgotten by his board when the 
question of salary increase comes up for discussion. 

Presque Isle County came to a point where general interest in the 
library’s historical activities was broad enough to obtain the sponsor 
ship of a county historical society by the Women’s Civic League, a 
member of the Michigan Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the 


Kiwanis Club, which represents a cross-section of our professional, 


business, and industrial leadership. The members of the Presque Isle 


County Historical Society have joint membership in the Historical 
Society of Michigan which secures for them a subscription to the 
quarterly publication, Michigan History; and gives them a feeling 


of solidarity with the wider range of state historical activities. 
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Like a stone cast upon the still surface of water, the rippling waves 
widened with every new library activity, bringing unexpected and 
unsuspected rewards for our efforts. The historical activities of the 
library quickened enthusiasm, awakened dormant interests, and re- 
vived memories dear to many men and women when they learned 
that others were interested in their history. When the county his- 
torical society was a reality, the librarian became its secretary and the 
administrator of local historical records. This year the county board 
of supervisors voted a small appropriation for the society and 
promised more when additional funds were needed. 

One hears repeatedly that our public libraries are a fringe institu- 
tion, that they are a luxury. Our federal and state legislators and 
public and private groups are always gunning for the modest tax 
money secured for library support or for state aid. No less than five 
bills were introduced in the 1954 session of the Michigan legislature 
to take away the penal fines that in some cases provide one fourth of 
total budget requirements. I believe that one way to counteract such 
efforts to maintain libraries at a fringe level, or to reduce them to the 
fringe level, is to broaden their usefulness so that they may become 
as indispensable as other better protected essential public services. 
What libraries need, I believe, is to create in the public mind a 
symbol identifying them as public institutions of far-flung activities 
serving various needs worth the monetary sacrifices. In rural Amer- 
ica we librarians are still pioneers. Pioneers must work hard. Their 
efforts and achievements often go unrecognized and unrewarded, but 
in the long run, I like to believe that we will find the proper niche 
in the life of rural America and will cease being that unknown 
quantity of the library profession so labeled by our rural sociologists. 
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Fort Mackinac Museum Survey 


Alexis A. Praus 


SPENDING A MONTH ON Mackinac IsLanp was an unusual pleasure 
as well as a rare privilege.1 The task of surveying the Fort Mackinac 
Museum was made relatively simple because of the complete coop- 
eration of all Mackinac Island State Park Commission personnel. 
The commissioners, the superintendent, the museum attendant, and 
many others extended innumerable considerations and courtesies, all 
of which were equally appreciated. 

It is within the power of the Mackinac Island State Park Com- 
mission to transform the Fort Mackinac Museum into “the Little 
Williamsburg of the Old Northwest.” The settings and historical 
associations present there cannot be duplicated anywhere in the 
Great Lakes region. Though it is being done already, a much better 
and more effective program of interpreting American history can be 
initiated and maintained with the application of some time, thought, 
and effort. The museum represents an ideal opportunity to portray 
Mackinac Island and its history in a way understandable to all. As it 
is organized and operated, however, it fails to perform its primary 
function of visibly presenting the natural and human history of the 
island. 

The following recommendations fall into two principal categories: 
(1) immediately needed changes and repairs; and (2) long range 
plans. Under the first come: 

1. Lighting and exhibit cases are the museum’s two main physical 
plant problems. The first can be solved by installing at least two 
eight-foot, cold, white fluorescent fixtures in each room. With the 


1Mr. Alexis A. Praus, director of the Kalamazoo Public Museum, spent a 
month in 1954 at Mackinac Island examining, sorting, and arranging the 
museum materials at the Fort Mackinac Museum, and considering the poten- 
tialities of the museum. His stay on the island was a result of the desire of 
the Mackinac Island State Park Commissioners to improve the museum, and 
in particular of the intense interest the Commission’s secretary, Dr. Edward 
A. Ward, of Saginaw, has in its future. Mr. Praus’ report, which was submit- 
ted to the Mackinac Island State Park Commission in faly, 1954, is of interest 
to all who value Michigan’s history. It is published in Michigan History with 
the consent of the Commission. Editor. 
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currently inadequate lighting facilities, parts of the museum are in 
partial darkness on clear days and in a state of black-out when it is 
cloudy. 

2. Exhibit cases in use are distinctly not a credit to the museum 
or to the Mackinac Island State Park Commission. Cases discarded 
by stores because they were outmoded and worn out can hardly serve 
the purposes required of them in a museum. Two solutions to the 
problem are available. New cases can be either purchased or made. 
In the first instance they can be obtained from companies specializ- 
ing in their manufacture. The initial cost involved is high. How 
ever since they last more than a lifetime, their cost divided by the 
period of years of use make them actually cheap. Secondly, standard- 
ized patterns established by the Detroit Historical Museum can be 
obtained from that museum and the cases made by cabinet or 
furniture shops. 

3. Museum materials segregated last summer as not being ger- 
mane to the museum’s purpose should be disposed of by: a. Return- 
ing them to the donors, if possible; b. Destroying them, if worthless; 
or c. Giving or lending them to other state agencies and public 
museums. 

4. A museum without labels is as effective as speech without 
sound. The present labeling at the Fort Mackinac Museum is inade- 
quate, and in most cases nonexistent. The entire museum collection 
needs to be identified and catalogued properly. Once catalogued, 
labels can be easily produced for all things on exhibit. 

5. The museum collections should be reassembled so that mate 
rials of one period would be together. Then they should be placed 
in rooms arranged in time sequences. The room devoted to Indians 
should be followed by one given over to the Contact Period, and then 
in turn by the French Occupation, the War of 1812, and so on. 

6. A suitable desk for registration of visitors should be provided. 

7. The gutters on the north end of the building should be repaired 
in order to protect the foundation from water erosion. 

8. Signs calling attention to the museum and its contents are 
needed on the exterior of the building. 

9. Heat should be provided in at least one room of the museum. 

10. All metal objects on display and in storage should be lightly 
oiled. This does not apply to excavated metal objects. 
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11. All interior doors should be removed with the exception of 
the doors to the storage room and the room which is heated. As it is, 
most doors are in the way and serve no purpose. They should, by all 
means, be numbered and stored carefully for possible future use. 

12. Office and work space should be arranged for in the building 
basement. Here materials could be assembled, catalogued, repaired, 
or renovated. 

13. The sign now over the registration desk should be reduced 
in size or placed where it can be read at a comfortable distance. 

14. Water facilities should be provided. 

15. Members of the Mackinac Island State Park Commission 
should make tours of other museums to gain new ideas to use in 
developing the Fort Mackinac Museum. 

Long range recommendations are: 

1. The development of a philosophy of purpose. It is essential 
that it be known what the museum hopes to accomplish and how it is 
going to do it. 

2. The employment of a professional museum director and assist- 
ant should be an eventual objective. The advantages of having a 
trained person in charge would soon be reflected in the museum’s 
appearance and services to the public. It is conceivable that a retired, 
or partially retired, person could be hired on a six to eight months 
basis. 

3. The establishment of an exhibit program that should be de- 
voted only to the interpretation of Mackinac Island and its history. 
This would exclude, for example, World War I and II. Fort Mack 
inac and its past can be portrayed with original objects, models, or 
dioramas. None would be used exclusively and a combination of 
methods would have to be used, depending upon problems involved. 

4. A program of collecting to carry out the above is necessary. 
This can be done by purchase, exchange, gift, and direct collection 
by excavation. Round Island should prove a rich source of Indian 
relics, particularly those of the fur-trade era. 

5. A museum shop, having basic supplies and some hand tools, 
is necessary for the efficient functioning of the museum. A circular 


saw is the only power machine necessary. 


6. Standardized museum record keeping should be established. 
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7. Once oriented to “sell” the story of Mackinac Island, various 
programs can be initiated to make the museum and its exhibits more 
effective. Lecture tours, slide talks, and demonstrations are only 
some of the ways in which the museum can be made more interesting. 

All of the above have been generalized suggestions for improving 
the museum.. Specific problems of lighting and exhibit cases, and so 
forth, can be readily solved as they are encountered through the 
assistance of the author and of the many experts throughout the state 
who are available merely by application. 





Michigan Bibliography: 1953 


Compiled by LaDonis King 


THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY IS A RECORD of books, pamphlets, articles, and 
miscellanea of historical significance in Michigan published during 
1953. Among the contributions, capturing the spirit of Michigan 
history, are vignettes of its cities, leaders, and institutions. Publica- 
tions celebrating civic and industrial anniversaries honor the achieve 
ments of the past and predict continued success in the future. Other 
writings concentrate on social, economic, and political themes. The 
compilation was made in the Detroit Public Library, chiefly in the 
3urton Historical Collection, where books dealing with every phase 
of Michigan history were examined. Articles were discovered by 
checking the extensive periodical file in Burton. Information about 
dissertations and theses was acquired by letter. Items published before 
1953 and not previously listed are added in supplements. Material 
included in these bibliographies may be borrowed from the Michigan 
State Library in Lansing, if it is not available in local library 
collections. 

Mrs. Elleine H. Stones, chief of the Burton Historical Collection, 
will welcome information about omissions from this bibliography 
for inclusion in next year’s list. All items are in the Burton Historical 
Collection unless followed by one of the location symbols listed below: 


MiD-G General Information Department, Detroit Public Library 
MiD-H History and Travel Department, Detroit Public Library 


MiD-P Philosophy, Religion, and Education Department, De- 
troit Public Library 


MiD-S Social Sciences Department, Detroit Public Library 
MiD-T Technology Department, Detroit Public Library 
MiD-W Wayne University Library 

MiKKce Kalamazoo College Library 

MiU University of Michigan 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Brecre, J. ALLAN AnD J. F. Tuapen. Population Changes in Mich- 
igan with Special Reference to Rural-Urban Migration, 1940-50. 
East Lansing. Michigan State College. Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 48 p. MiD-S 

Berson, Lewis, editor. This is Michigan: a Sketch of these Times and 
Times Gone By. Lansing. Michigan Historical Commission. 64 p. 

Biccert, Exrzaperu C. Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the 
Library of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 
Columbus. Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 153 p. 
Includes papers dealing with the government of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. 

Bonosky, Purim. Brother Bill McKie. Building the Union at Ford. 
New York. International Publishers. 192 p. MiD-S 

Burroucus, R. D. Exploration Unlimited. The Story of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition. Detroit. Wayne University Press. 48 p. 
Detroit Historical Society Cass Lecture. 

Burton, Parricta Owens. Clarence Monroe Burton: Detroit's His- 
torian. Detroit. Burton Abstract & Title Company. 77 p. A bio- 
graphical sketch celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Clarence Monroe Burton. 

Carsz, Ropert. The Beckoning Waters. New York. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 438 p. Novel about shipping on the Great Lakes. 

Cuase, Frep. I. How Michigan Makes Her Laws. Rev. ed. Lansing. 
F. DeKleine Company. 29 p. MiD-S 

Cocuran, Tuomas C. Railroad Leaders 1845-1890. The Business 
Mind in Action. Cambridge. Harvard University Press. 564 p. 
MiD-S Includes survey of Michigan railroads. 

Core, Wayne C. America First: the Battle Against Intervention, 
1940-1941. Madison. University of Wisconsin Press. 305 p. MiD-S 

CraTHerRn, Avice TarsBett. In Detroit Courage was the Fashion; the 
Contribution of Women to the Development of Detroit from 1701 to 
1951. Detroit. Wayne University Press. 249 p. 

The Custer Myth: a Source Book of Custeriana. Compiled by W. A. 
Graham. Harrisburg. Stackpole Company. 413 p. MiD-H 

Dana, Samuset Trask, editor. History of Activities in the Field of 
Natural Resources, University of Michigan. Ann Arbor. University 
of Michigan Press. 353 p. Mid-S_ Published in connection with 
the celebration of the semicentennial of the beginning of professional 
instruction in forestry. 

Detroit Edison Company. Partners in Progress: 50th Anniversity, 1903- 
1953. [Detroit] 64 p. 

Detroit. Public Library. Detroit in its World Setting; a 250-year 
Chronology: 1701-1951. Edited by Rae Elizabeth Rips. Detroit 311 p. 
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Ebasco Services, Inc. Engineering Study of the Economic Resources of 
the Michigan Upper Peninsula. New York. (Prepared for Eco- 
nomic Development Commission, State of Michigan.) 193 p. MiD-S 

Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. Detroit branch. [Brochure issued 
as a Memento on the Opening of the New Building, April 13, 1953.] 
[Detroit] [28] p. 

Firmin, Perer A. The Michigan Business Receipts Tax. Ann Arbor. 
University of Michigan Press. (Michigan Business Report Number 
24) 149 p. MiD-S 

Ford Motor Company. Ford at Fifty, 1903-1953. New York. Simon 
and Schuster. 106 p. Published in observance of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Ford Motor Company. 

Harnuaway, Erten C. Your Capitol and Mine; a Story of Michigan's 
Government for Young Readers. Lansing. Michigan Historical 
Commission. 94 p. 

Hawrey, Amos H. Intrastate Migration in Michigan, 1935-1940. 
Ann Arbor. University of Michigan Press. (University of Mich- 
igan Governmental Studies, Number 25) 199 p. MiD-S 

HirscuFetp, Cuartes. The Great Railroad Conspiracy; the Social 
History of a Railroad. East Lansing. Michigan State College Press. 
128 p. 

A History of the Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs 1895- 
1953. Ann Arbor. Ann Arbor Press. 212 p. MiD-G 

Howes, Royce. Edgar A. Guest. New York. Reilly & Lee Company. 
248 p. MiD-G 

Huperns, Bert. Michigan: Geographic Backgrounds in the Develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth. Rev. ed. Ann Arbor. Edwards Broth- 
ers. 116 p. MiD-H 

Hunter, Joun Mertixn anp Donatp A. Moors. Michigan and 
Foreign Trade. East Lansing. Michigan State College Press. 
(Citizenship Education Series) 26 p. MiD-S 

Hunter, Wooprow S. anp Heren Maurice. Older People Tell 
Their Story. Report of a Survey of the Needs of Older People Un- 
dertaken in Grand Rapids, and Recommendations for Community 
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Storm, Corton. Recent Acquisitions at the Clements. Manuscripts, 
5:54-56. Summer. 

Sugar Beets Go To Market. Michigan’s Half Million Ton Sugar Beet 
Industry is Unique—Grown, Processed and Sold within the State’s 
Boundaries. Inside Michigan, 3:32-34. November. 

Summary of World-Wide Reaction to your Board’s Statement of Policy 
on Foreign Aid and Trade. Detroiter, 44:4, 6-11. January 26. MiD-S 
Detroit Board of Commerce Report. 

Tax Experts State Financial Reform: Three Ways to Balance Budget, 
Pay-off Deficit. Inside Michigan, 3:12-15. March. 

Taytor, Howeir. Michigan's Pioneer Architecture. Michigan History, 
37:19-26. March. 

That “Family Salute” Program. Auto-Lite Develops Something New in 
Industrial and Public Relations. Inside Michigan, 3:31-33. May. 
They Call Him the “King” of Negaunee. Inside Michigan, 3:33. Jan- 

uary. Sketch of John Michael Bush. 

They Teach Your Children to Live. Inside Michigan, 3:36-37. June. 
Safety education program of Automobile Insurers Association of 
Michigan. 

Tuomas, Pamera S. A Station on the Underground Railroad. Mich- 
igan History, 37:178-82. June. 

Tornado Shows Need for Better Disaster Relief. Inside Michigan, 
3:22-23. August. 

Towns, Jacxson E. Charles Kendall Adams and the First University 
Library Building. Michigan History, 37:129-44. June. 

Unvenporr, Bennnarp A. The Engineering Research Institute. Mich- 
igan Alumnus Quarterly Review, LIX:320-29. Summer. MiD-P 
Thirty-two years of service to science and industry. 

The Underground Railroad at Schoolcraft. Edited with an introduction 
by Alexis A. Praus. Michigan History, 37:177-78. June. 

University of Detroit Looks Ahead. Detroit Trust Company. Quarterly, 
12:1-3. Autumn. 

Van Keuren, James I. A Michigan Family and Its Farm. Michigan 
Alumnus Quarterly Review, LIX:191-200. Spring. MiD-P A pio 
neer family’s home. 

Vermontville is Getting Ready for the Big Community Maple Syrup Fes- 
tival. Inside Michigan, 3:27-28. March. 

Wacker, Loutsz Jean. Legend of Sleeping Bear Dune. Inside Mich- 
igan, 3:34. July. 

Warrenserc, Witt1aM W. Juvenile Repeaters from Two Viewpoints. 
American Sociological Review, 18:631-35. December. MiD-S Based 
on complaints registered with Youth Bureau of the Detroit Police 
Department during 1952. 
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Wenturop, M. M. Michigan: Bean Pot of the World. Inside Mich- 
igan, 3:15-18. June. 

Wettlaufers: a Model Business. Inside Michigan, 3:24-25. May. Wett 
laufer Engineering Corporation in Detroit. 

Wurrte, Water. How Detroit Fights Race Hatred. Saturday Evening 
Post, 226:26-27, 95, 97. July 18. MiD-G 

Wuirraker, Atrrep H. The Doctor William Beaumont Memorial on 
Mackinac Island. Michigan History, 37:92-99. March. 

Witcox, Artruur T. The Chippewa Sugar Camp. Michigan History, 
37:276-85. September. 

World Looks to Michigan for Tool Engineering. Inside Michigan, 3:13. 
October. 

World’s Record for Great Lakes Steel. Inside Michigan, 3:40. De 
cember. 

Yates, Tuetma R. Unwritten Negro Folk Songs. Michigan History, 
37:183-96. June. 

You'll Get a Lift Out of This! Inside Michigan, 3:22. June. Detroit 
Hoist and Machine Company exports to the world. 

ZimMER, Mary. Nuts—For You. Inside Michigan, 3:19-21. January. 
About Michigan Nut Growers’ Association. 

ZimMER, Mary. She Makes Information Her Business. Inside Mich 
igan, 3:33-34. August. About Florence Kretchmar and Information 
Service Inc. in Detroit. 


UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS AND MISCELLANEA 


D.A.R. Hannah McIntosh Cady Chapter, Allegan. Cemeteries, Allegan 
County, Michigan... v. 1 206 p. Typescript. v. 2 206 p. 
Typescript 

Davipson, Gorpon. Industrial Detroit After World War I, 1919-1921. 
Detroit. Typewritten. (Wayne University, Department of History. 
Thesis: M.A.) MiDW 

Doy.z, Joun. Newspapers of Kalamazoo and Their Noted Personali 
ties, 1835-1890. [Kalamazoo] (Kalamazoo College, Department of 
History Seminar Paper.) MiKKe 

Hopson, Janet. A History of the Kalamazoo Girl Scouts. [Kalamazoo] 
(Kalamazoo College, Department of History Seminar Paper.) MiKKe 

PererseN, Eucene. A History of the Conservation of Wild Life in 
Michigan, 1859-1921. Ann Arbor. Typewritten. (University of 
Michigan. Department of History. Dissertation: Ph.D.) 

SHOEMAKER, Georce. Press Attitudes Toward Political Coalitions in 
Michigan, 1848-1854. Detroit. Typewritten. (Wayne University. 
Department of History. Thesis: M.A.) MiD-W 
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Srotiz, Louris. Kalamazoo and the Great Depression, 1929-1932. 
[Kalamazoo] (Kalamazoo College, Department of History Seminar 
Paper.) MiKKce 

Torr, Danot W. A History of the Bog Iron Industry, 1837-1862. 
[Kalamazoo] (Kalamazoo College, Department of History Seminar 
Paper.) MiKKc 

Witper, Epwis Howarp. The History of Kalamazoo from the Panic 
of 1837 to 1842. [Kalamazoo] (Kalamazoo College. Department of 
History Seminar Paper.) MiKKc 


SUPPLEMENT—1950 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Detroit. Detroit Public Library. Labor Relations in the Automobile In- 
dustry: a Bibliography. Compiled by Roberta McBride. Detroit. 60 p. 
MiD-S 

Eccertsen, Craupe, editor. Studies in the History of Higher Edu- 
cation in Michigan. Ann Arbor. Lithographed by Ann Arbor Pub- 
lishers. 166 p. MiD-P 

Horrer, Cuarves Russert, et al. Health Needs and Health in Mich- 
igan. East Lansing. Michigan State College. (Michigan State Col- 
lege. Agricultural Experiment Station. Special Bulletin 365.) 94 p. 
MiD-G 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science. The Mich- 
igan State College Press: Guidelines to its History and Objectives. 
East Lansing. Michigan State College Press. 33 p. MiD-G 

Virtue, Maxine B. A Survey of Metropolitan Courts: Detroit Area. 
Ann Arbor. University of Michigan Press. 315 p. MiD-S 


SUPPLEMENT—1951 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Danvuermmer, Harry. A History of Mechanics Educational Society of 
America in Detroit from its Inception in 1933 through 1937. Detroit. 
Wayne University Press. 61 p. MiD-S 

Jackson, Atice Fanny. Three Hundred Years American: the Epic of 
a Family from Seventeenth-Century New England to Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Midwest. [Madison] State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 368 p. 

Kyetcaarp, Jim. The Explorations of Pére Marquette. New York. 
Random House. 181 p. 

Mae, Georce Atsert. The Michigan Education Association as an 
Interest Group, 1852-1950. Ann Arbor. University Microfilms. MiU 

McCorcan, Daniret T. “Foundations in Michigan.” In his A Century 
of Charity. The First One Hundred Years of the Society of St. Vincent 
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de Paul in the United States. Volume I. p. 419-46. Milwaukee. Bruce 
Publishing Company. MiD-S 

Michigan. Legislature. Joint Committee to Study Foster Care. Foster 
Care of Children in Michigan; Report. Seven studies concerning foster 
care of children. Lansing. 256 p. MiD-S 

Michigan. State College of Agriculture and Applied Science. Report to 
the United States Office of Education on the Physical and Human 
tesources of Michigan State College. East Lansing. Michigan State 
College Press. 49 p. MiD-P 

Mitier, Raymonp C. The Importance of Being in Earnest. Detroit. 
Wayne University Press. 15 p. Detroit Historical Society Cass Lec- 
ture. 

Rem, Paut M. Industrial Decentralization Detroit Region 1940-1950 
(Projection to 1970). Detroit. Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional 
Planning Commission. 29 p. MiD-S 

United States. Department of State. Michigan and Foreign Trade. 
Washington, D.C. Government Printing Office. 19 p. MiD-S 


SUPPLEMENT—1952 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Catyoun, Joun. “On the Bill for the Admission of Michigan, January 
5, 1837.” In Calhoun: Basic Documents. Edited and introduced by 
John M. Anderson. p. 191-208. Bald Eagle Press. State College 
Pennsylvania. MiD-S 

Coopersville, Michigan. Eastmanville School. Junior Historical Society 
“The Voice of the River.” A history of Eastmanville. n.p. 31 p. 

Dawson, Vircinta Doucias AND Berry Doucrtas Winson. The 
Shape of Sunday. An Intimate Biography of Lloyd D. Douglas. 
Boston. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 372 p. MiD-G Chapter on 
his life in Ann Arbor. 

Detroit. Board of Commerce. Statement of Policy of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce on United States Foreign Trade and Foreign Aid Poli 
cies. Detroit. 24 p. Mid-S 

Grazer, Sipney. Industrial Detroit. Edited by Joe L. Norris. Detroit. 
Wayne University Press. 15 p. 

HorrMaNn, CuHarLes Fenno. “Pittsburgh and the Cities of the Old 
Northwest.” In A Mirror for Americans. Edited by Warren S. Tryon. 
v. 3 p. 542-55. Chicago. University of Chicago Press. MiD-H 

Knappen-lippetts-Abbett-McCarthy, Engineers. Port Economic Survey 
for the Detroit Region. Prepared for Wayne County Board of Auditors 
Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Planning Commission and Port of 


Detroit Commission. New York. v. 1. 37 p. MiD-S 
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McPuepran, Marnie. Cargoes on the Great Lakes. New York. Bobbs 
Merrill. 226 p. 

Michigan. Department of Economic Development. Michigan's Produc- 
tion Resources for Industry, 1951-1952. Lansing. [12 p.] MiD-S 

Mowrrz, Rosertr J. “Michigan: Si2te and Local Attacks on Subver- 
sion.” In The States and Subversion. Edited by Walter Gellhorn. 
p. 184-230. Ithaca, New York. Cornell University Press. Mid-S 

Norman, SHerwoop. ‘The Detention of Children in Michigan. A 
study requested by the Michigan Probate Judges Association. New 
York. National Probation and Parole Association. 79 p. MiD-S 

Peyton, Joun L. “Politics in Detroit.” In A Mirror for Americans. 
Edited by Warren S. Tryon. v. 3. p. 594-96. Chicago. University 
of Chicago Press. MiD-H 

Swanton, Joun R. “Michigan.” In his Indian Tribes of North Amer 
ica. (Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 145.) p. 243-50. Wash 
ington, D.C. Government Printing Office. MiD-H 

Virntug, Maxine Boorp. Public Services to Children in Michigan: a 
Study of Basic Structure. Ann Arbor. University of Michigan Press. 
(University of Michigan Pamphlets Number 24.) 64 p. MiD-S 

Winter, Wittiam O. The Special Assessment Today with Emphasis 
on the Michigan Experience. Ann Arbor. University of Michigan 
Press. (University of Michigan Governmental Studies Number 26.) 
183 p. MiD-S 

Wintuer, Oscar Ospurnn. The Great Northwest, a History. 2d ed. 
New York. Knopf. 491 p. 


SUPPLEMENT—1952 
ARTICLES 


Aruerton, Lewis E. The Midwestern Country Town—Myth and 
Reality. Agricultural History, 26:73-80. July. MiD-G 

BatsNgegz, Jutes A. The Early Years of Gabriel Richard (1767-1790). 
American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia. Records, 63:233 
52. December. 

Burton Historical Collection and the 250th Birthday Celebration. Among 
Friends, 4:4 January-March. 

Cono, Apert E. Street and Traffic Management: a New Approach. 
Traffic Quarterly, 6:40-50. January. MiD-S 

Danvxe, H. O. Race and Minority Riots—a Study in the Typology of 
Violence [as illustrated by the Kishinew riot of 1903 and the Detroit 
riot of 1943]. Social Forces, 30:419-25. May. MiD-S 

Detroit Does Not Experiment in Arbitrating Labor Disputes. Public 
Personnel Review, 13:134-36. July. MiD-S 
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Detroit Experiments in Arbitrating Labor Disputes. Public Personnel 
teview, 13:9-11. January. MiD-S 

Epmunps, Henry E. The Ford Motor Company Archives. American 
Archivist, XV:99-104. April. 

Hrcocx, Donatp S. Too Many Elective Officials? Michigan Reorgani- 
zation Committee’s Poll Finds Citizens Have Scant Knowledge of 
State Officers and How Selected. National Municipal Review, 41: 
449-54, 460. October. MiD-S 

Mrs. Matlock Honored. Sight-Saving Review, 22:224. Winter. MiD-S 
Mrs. Matlock developed Braille and sight-saving classes in Detroit 
Public Schools. 

Ottawa Indians and the Erie and Kalamazoo Railroad. Edited by Ran- 
dolph C. Downes. Northwest Ohio Quarterly, 24:136-38. Summer. 

Potiack, JeERomE. Kaiser-Frazer UAW-CIO Social Security Program. 
Industrial Relations and Labor Review, 6:94-109. October. MiD-S 

Runser, Rosert E. Goudy in Detroit. Among Friends, 4:1, 6-8. 
January-March 


SUPPLEMENT—1952 
UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS AND MISCELLANEA 


Hicurietp, Terry C. The History of Bronson Methodist Hospital, 
1896 to 1921. [Kalamazoo] (Kalamazoo College, Department of 
History Seminar Paper.) MiKKce 

KetcuaM, Rosert. The History of the People’s Church from 1889 
to 1898 [Kalamazoo] (Kalamazoo College, Department of History 
Seminar Paper.) MikKKe 

STaTELER, JANE. The Acceptance of Commission-Manager Govern- 
ment in Kalamazoo. [Kalamazoo] (Kalamazoo College, Department 
of History Seminar Paper.) MiKKc 

StickLer, Nancy. Cultural Life in Kalamazoo in the 1890's. [Kala- 
mazoo}] (Kalamazoo College, Department of History Seminar Paper.) 


MikKKe 





The Past Meets The Future in Kalamazoo 


Alexis A. Praus 


On Aucusrt 9, 1954, Dr. Wittis F. Dunpar,! as a member of the 
Kalamazoo City Commission, introduced a resolution calling for the 
joint exploration of the Bronson Park Indian Mound by the Kalama- 
zoo Public Museum and the Kalamazoo Parks Department. The 
resolution passed unanimously and thereby hangs a tale. The ex- 
amination of the mound was correlated to the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of Bronson Park? as a park. The search was initiated, not pri- 
marily for possible Indian remains, but for a bottle and its contents 
buried in the mound on July 4, 1850, by Alexander J. Sheldon. 
Public interest and imagination were stimulated, both on the local and 
statewide level far beyond original expectations. 

Bronson Park, located in downtown Kalamazoo, contrary to popular 
belief, does not belong to the city. In 1831, when platting the village, 
Titus Bronson and Stephen H. Richardson gave two squares to the 
county to be used as sites for the jail and an academy. The county 
leased the grounds to the village in 1854 for a ten-year period with 
the understanding that they would be maintained as a park. In 1864 
a new lease, for ninety-nine years, was signed by county and village 
ofhcials. Previous to 1854 Bronson Park was used as a commons for 
the grazing of cattle and other public purposes. Attempts at beauti- 
fying it, however, had been made some years earlier by Alexander J. 
Sheldon. 

The same day the resolution was passed, Dr. Dunbar as chairman 
appointed the following persons to a committee to carry through the 
project: Dr. Harvey Bodmer, Mrs. Carl C. Blankenburg, president 
of the Kalamazoo County Historical Society; Nicholas Kik, superin- 
tendent of the Kalamazoo Parks Department; Dr. A. Garrard Mac- 
leod; and Alexis A. Praus, director of the Kalamazoo Public Museum. 


The last mentioned was requested to co-ordinate the various phases of 


the activity while Mr. Kik supplied and supervised the necessary 


1Currently member of the Michigan Historical Commission and a trustee 
of the Historical Society of Michigan. 
2Officially so named by an ordinance of December 6, 1876. 
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labor in the opening and closing of the mound. Dr. Macleod han- 
dled technical details involved in providing the “time capsule” 
interred in the mound in 1954. 


For many years the name of Alexander J. Sheldon was synony- 
mous with progress in early Kalamazoo. He came to the village from 
Buffalo in 1843, when it was a rude pioneer settlement of approxi- 


mately fourteen hundred people. Within a few years he transformed 
it into what was considered one of Michigan’s best developed com- 
munities. In 1849 he was appointed village marshal, with discre- 
tionary powers, and made the first attempts at civic bétterment by 
systematically improving some of the physical features of the village. 
While in office he saw to it that wood sidewalks and crosswalks 
were built, streets surveyed and graded, cattle taken off the streets 
and commons, and shade trees planted in the park and downtown 
area. 

Sheldon’s interests were broad in scope and embraced activities 
which included the drafting of a new village charter, probably in 
1851; the organization of the first fire company, of which he became 
the first chief engineer; the promotion and supervision of the build 
ing of Firemen’s Hall, Kalamazoo’s social center for many years; and 
the construction of plank roads in Kalamazoo County. While en- 
gaged in many civic and personal projects, he still found time to 
operate a book store and to edit and later own the Michigan Tele- 
graph, one of the two newspapers in the town. In 1853 he returned 
to Buffalo to become the librarian of the Grosvenor Library of that 
city.? 

A search through the weekly Kalamazoo Gazette for June 28 and 
July 5, 1850, reveals no mention of any Fourth of July activities 
having taken place in the village. It may be that the editor did not 
consider events which were common knowledge “news” to take up 
space in his paper. Since Sheldon first edited and later owned the 
rival Michigan Telegraph, the omission may not have been a mere 
oversight. No copies of the latter paper are available for 1850 and 
there is no way of checking if Sheldon had anything to say about 
the program of events of that particular Fourth of July celebration. 

The Bronson Park Indian mound has been a local landmark from 


8He died in Buffalo in March, 1876. 
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the first days of Kalamazoo’s settlement. The mound was no doubt 
erected by people of the Mound Builders’ culture some six to four- 
teen hundred years ago. Many rumors have circulated about it and 
its contents for over 120 years. To the pioneer and to the historic 
Indian who preceded him, it proved a source of constant interest and 
wonderment and has so remained to this very day. It was believed 
by many of the last century that the American Indian was the 
descendent of the Lost Tribe of Israel. Prehistoric mounds were 
rummaged all over the Middle West for tables and other proofs to 
substantiate this theory. A belief that an inscribed clay tablet was 
found many years ago in the Kalamazoo mound is still current. 
Recent mound explorations gave rise to legends of a new set of “finds” 
which included a Potawatomi Indian in full costume, a pot of gold 
dust, and a bottle of whiskey. Locally the mound has an added asso- 
ciation in that Lincoln is considered by some to have made his 
Kalamazoo speech upon it on August 27, 1856.4 

The Bronson Park mound has been subjected to an unknown 
number of archaeological investigations. In 1832 E. Lakin Brown 
and Cyrus Lovell dug a hole in the middle of it and found some 
charcoal. They gave up digging without finding anything else. The 
day was hot and they stopped, as Brown wrote, probably without 
going far enough.® At some later date George Torrey, Sr., a local 
historian and newspaper editor, put a shovel to the earthwork, but 
also found no evidences of the elusive Redman.* 

Sheldon, one hundred and four years ago, also searched the mound 
for the prehistoric settler in Michigan, but found none of his remains. 
He did, however, leave tangible witness of himself and _ his 
generation. 

Because of the legends associated with the mound, assurances were 
published in newspaper releases that the 1954 excavation would not 
destroy nor alter the mound in any way. To fulfill this promise, Mr. 
Kik had the mound surveyed for its exact location, diameter, and 
height. In the early part of the nineteenth century this archaeologi- 
cal feature was reported as being four feet, nine inches high, and fifty- 


4The evidence, however, appears to point to the probability that Lincoln 
made his address from another point in the park. 

5His of Kalamazoo County, 67 (Philadelphia, 1880). 

®According to a clipping from the Gazette Tolmesh of 1916 (no day or 


month given) in the possession of the Kalamazoo Public Museum. 
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eight feet in diameter.’ It was found to be currently three and a half 
feet high and forty-five feet across. The park level has been raised 
several times and it was discovered that the mound also had been 
raised approximately eighteen inches at some time with such debris 
as bricks, ashes, and mortar. It has, however, lost in height and 
diameter throughout the years. 

Digging began on the afternoon of September 7. Approximately 
two hundred spectators witnessed the event. Though outwardly 
confident, the promoters of the project were not too sure anything 
would be found. Individuals appeared at the dig who claimed to 
have participated in a similar search as employees of the Kalamazoo 
Parks Department some forty years ago. Their efforts, they said, 
earned them no rewards. 


A shaft, six feet square, was sunk into the center of the mound. 


Nothing of any interest was found from the surface to the subsoil 
layer, a depth of slightly over five feet. While the subsoil consisted 


largely of reddish clay, the mound above it was uniformly composed 


of rich, dark loam. When the subsoil was exposed it revealed no 
recognizable signs of disturbance. When one of the workers stepped 
forward, his foot sank into a soft area slightly west of the center of 
the mound. Scraping away a few inches of dirt, he exposed an area 
approximately fifteen inches long and ten inches wide consisting of 
gray wood ashes flecked with charcoal. The long-buried bottle was 
found beneath two or three inches of its surrounding ashes. The 
above conditions substantiated the statement in the History of Kala- 
mazoo County that “a glass jar, hermetically sealed, in which were 
placed a variety of articles, was then inclosed in a box filled with 
ashes and buried in the center of the mound.”® Several square- 
cut nails were found by workmen and were kept by them as souvenirs. 

Upon removal from the ground, the container was found to be a 
green glass, hand-blown, drug bottle, eight inches long and two and 
three-fourths inches in diameter. It was stoppered with a cork and 
evidently sealed with sealing wax spread over the cork and along the 
side of the bottle. The wax had deteriorated. This had allowed mois- 
ture to enter even though the cork was in relatively good condition. 
Little time was lost in taking Sheldon’s bottle to the Kalamazoo 


THistory of Kalamazoo County, 67. 
8History of Kalamazoo County, 271. 
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Public Museum for an examination of its contents. Fifty-two coins 
were found, and a few scraps of the Michigan Telegraph, one frag- 
ment of which contained the date, June 28, 1850. If any other 
written materials had been included, they were lost by the action of 
the elements. Of the total number of coins, forty-four were of copper 
and eight of silver. Eight were holed, one partially. Their proveni- 
ence was as follows: thirty-one were United States currency; two 
were United States tokens with the motto, “Millions for defense, not 
one cent for tribute”; seven were British; eleven were Canadian, of 
which two were tokens; and one was too worn to be identified. No 
coin predated 1806 while the latest carried 1845 as its date of minting. 
The relatively large number of Canadian coins is probably indicative 
of the shortage of hard currency in the United States and the conse- 
quent use of foreign coinage. 

The container and its hoard® proved to be an extremely popular 
exhibit at the Kalamazoo Public Museum for many days. Most vis- 
itors were thrilled although several were disappointed that the coins 
were of copper and silver and not of gold. 

On September 8, the day following the discovery of Sheldon’s 
historic bottle, excavation of the mound continued in a search for 
Indian artifacts and skeletal remains. Though approximately two 
and a half feet more of dirt were removed, no evidence of either was 
found. Refilled to its five-foot depth, the mound was ready to receive 
its twentieth century capsule. 

While some were busy searching for buried history, others were 
equally active in providing historic records for Bronson Park mound 
archaeologists of the future. Dr. Macleod had arranged for a pyrex 
glass tube, four inches in diameter and approximately two and a half 
feet long, as the container for the memorabilia to replace Sheldon’s 
contributions. The tube, contributed by the Upjohn Company, was 
sealed at one end, filled, and then sealed at the other, in each 
instance by fusion of the glass. What was to go into the capsule 
proved to be a challenging problem. Our civilization is so complex 


that it would be impossible to include representative examples of all 
its many ramifications. Since important phases of our century will 
no doubt be preserved for posterity in libraries and museums, it was 


®Now a part of the permanent collections of the Kalamazoo Public Museum. 
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decided to include those things so commonplace today that they will 
probably disappear as used and discarded. Even the ephemerae had 
to be limited by the restricted size of the container. 

Some of the contents of the Kalamazoo capsule are as follows: 
greetings from the city commission of 1954 to the city commission 
of the future; some views of an historian and news analyst of this 
century and some of our current problems, hopes, and fears by Dr. 


Dunbar; a message from those interested in state and local history to 


people of the next one hundred years or more with the same inter 
ests from Mrs. Blankenburg; a statement on health and the role of 
the contemporary doctor in his constant struggle against disease and 
disability by Dr. Bodmer, representing medical men of the commu 
nity; and a summary of the role of industry in research, preparation, and 
distribution of medicines by Dr. Macleod, senior medical ofhcer of the 
Upjohn Company.’® Other written items included an open letter from 
an eighteen-year old girl to girls of her age of the coming generations; 
a message, entitled “Freedom of the Press, Guard it Well,” addressed 
by Don Stone of the Kalamazoo Gazette to fellow reporters who will 
follow him; a bridge over time extended by the current director of 
the Kalamazoo Public Museum to the museum director of the next 
century; and a few words by the night janitor of the Kalamazoo 
United States Post Office to his direct descendants. Some of the 
printed materials included in the cache and too numerous to list in 
toto were: a 1954 class schedule of Kalamazoo Central High School, 
some local club programs and rosters, tickets for several community 
activities, a menu from a large hotel and from a restaurant for people 
of modest means, railroad timetables; Kalamazoo Public Museum and 
other folders, a complimentary library card for a future mayor of 
Kalamazoo, and a booklet of personnel relations of the Upjohn Com 
pany. Those who look for and break the pyrex glass container buried 
in Kalamazoo’s mound will discover in it a large number of objects 
we find about us today in such profuse quantities: razor blades, a 
watch (with a written guarantee by a local jeweler to run one hun 
dred years hence), eye glasses, coins and stamps, grass seed hermeti 
cally sealed in a glass tube, bow ties and socks, photographs of con 


temporary Kalamazoo, chewing gum, aspirin, lipstick, plastic toys, 


10He stressed his company’s role in the development of mass production of 
antibiotics. 
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candy, and a toothbrush. Medical men of the future will be able to 
test if lyophilized heart tissue, interred in the mound, can be recon- 
stituted after a long number of years. To all making inquiries for a 
complete list of the contents of the capsule, the suggestion was ren- 
dered that they be on hand when it is officially opened, probably in 
2054. 

A lead sheath was provided by the Kalamazoo County Historical 
Society to protect the glass tube and what it contained from moisture 
and earth pressure. The area between the sheath and the tube was 
filled by yards upon yards of cloth of varied color, design and mate- 
rial, all contributed by Gilmore Brothers of Kalamazoo. Women of 
future Kalamazoo will be able to provide themselves with several sets 
of veritable Joseph’s coats. The lead container was closed by soldering 
and thereby provided another exclusion of moisture from the cap- 
sule’s contents. 

On Friday, September 10, at 1:30 p.m., Kalamazoo’s contribution 
to history was interred with brief ceremonies. A short invocation 
was given by the Rev. Charles Johnson of the First Presbyterian 
Church, while Dr. Dunbar spoke on the significance of the occasion 
and Alexis A. Praus told the assembled spectators about some of the 
objects being consigned to the people of Kalamazoo that are yet to be 
born. Mr. Kik had the exact location and depth (five feet) of the 
capsule surveyed and a record of the measurements placed in the 
city commission minutes so that future local archaeologists would be 
able to relocate and recover it easily. 

It was found that Alexander J. Sheldon’s bottle, newspaper frag- 
ments, and coins proved a thrilling physical link between ourselves 
and the pioneers who founded Kalamazoo. And it is hoped that the 
tube and what it contains will be equally interesting to those who 
disinter it at an indefinite future. In any case, a link between our- 
selves, the past, and the future has been established. 





Michigan News 


A DIVERSITY OF ANNIVERSARIES AND CENTENNIAL observances dotted 
the calendar year of 1954. Towns, communities, cities, churches, 
organizations, educational institutions, and businesses, each in its 
own way took note and made some contribution to the historical 
importance of the occasion. The area ranged from Tawas City on 
the east side of the state to Suttons Bay on the west, and included 
Fremont, Ishpeming, St. Louis, and other cities. Sack Bay in Delta 
County marked its centennial with a family picnic attended by 
more than one hundred persons who listened to a program arranged 
by the Delta County Historical Society under the direction of its 
president, Charles Follo of Escanaba, and a local committee. Zil- 
waukee, a Saginaw River village, in observing the hundredth 
birthday of the establishment of the township, scheduled a three-day 
program in June of events which included parades, fireworks, dances, 
parties, a barbecue, and a baseball game. A sixty-eight page booklet 
interestingly presents the history of the area. 

The one hundredth anniversary observed by two churches, the 
Coopersville Reformed Church and the Seymour Avenue Methodist 
Church at Lansing, points up the coming of Dutch and German 
pioneers to these two areas. The Lansing church was the first Ger- 
man-speaking religious organization in the city. The Grace Meth 
odist Church at Houghton as part of its centennial produced a forty 
eight-page historical booklet which includes sections from Lights and 
Shades of Missionary Life, by the Rev. John H. Pitezel, first pub- 
lished in 1857, and a memoir of Douglass Houghton. The South 
Bath Methodist Church in Clinton County commemorated its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary. 

The weekly Coloma newspaper Courier honored its one hundred 
year old printing press by noting that a printer's devil supplied the 
power originally by pumping a foot pedal. Later the press was 
operated by kerosene power and finally by electricity. 

The Marshall Evening Chronicle celebrated its seventy-five years 
of service as a daily newspaper with an edition on Friday, August 
13, 1954, of seventy-two pages. Two articles: “A History of News- 
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papers in Marshall,” and “Private Schools and Academies of Mar- 
shall”; by Harold C. Brooks, provide interesting historical background 
for Marshall’s forward-looking plans. Mr. Brooks has contributed 
much to the historical activities of the state as a member of many 
years of the board of trustees of the Historical Society of Michigan. 

The Bradley Post Office in Allegan County observed its one hun- 
dredth anniversary with a brochure produced by the postmaster, 
Rudolph Cernkovich, listing the postmasters and setting forth some 
of the history. 

The Grosvenor Savings Bank in Jonesville, a village in Hillsdale 
County, is the fifth in the state to reach the century mark. First 
named the Exchange Bank, it was founded April 1, 1854, by 
Ebenezer O. Grosvenor who served as lieutenant governor of Mich- 
igan, state treasurer, and regent of the University of Michigan. 

Lodge organizations of the Masonic order in Albion and Mason 
observed their one hundredth birthday with banquets, parades, and 
music. The city of Jackson celebrated the centennial of the birth of 
the Republican Party. The Grand Rapids Public Museum with 
Frank L. DuMond, director, marked its one hundredth birthday with 
special exhibits and programs. The Ontonagon Telephone Company 
observed its seventy-fifth birthday. 

Cities throughout Michigan celebrated the Y.W.C.A.’s world 
founding in London by Miss Robarts and Lady Kinnaird in 1855. 
The Saginaw Museum displayed twenty-five paintings by Mary 
Bruce Sharon, seventy-six year old well-known painter of primitives, 
which covered such milestones of the Y.W.C.A. as the founding of 
the organization over a cup of tea in a London drawing room, and 
the first summer camp for working women in America at Ashbury 
Park, New Jersey, in 1874. 

Two outstanding educational institutions celebrated their birth- 
days this past year. The Michigan School for the Deaf observed the 
one hundredth anniversary of its opening. An eighty-eight page 
booklet outlines the history of the school and pays tribute to those 
who have served the school and the pupils. Western Michigan 
College of Education at Kalamazoo celebrated its golden jubilee. An 
outstanding speaker of the occasion was Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, 
president of Pennsylvania State College and a brother of the presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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The 275th anniversary of the founding of Fort Miami on the site 
of what is today the city of St. Joseph was observed in December 
with the presentation to the St. Joseph Public Library of Thomas B. 
Costain’s historical novel The White and the Gold, a reproduction 
of a 1712 map of New France covering the area, an “Atlas of 
American History,” published by Charles Scribner’s Sons in 1943, 
and a pamphlet, “St. Joseph-Kankakee Portage,” written for the 
Northern Indiana Historical Society and first published in 1899. 
Fort Miami was built in November, 1679, by Robert Cavalier, Sieur 
de la Salle, more often simply called La Salle, and was the first 
settlement in Michigan’s Lower Peninsula. He built the fort en route 
to explore the Mississippi River. 

By proclamation of Governor G. Mennen Williams, Michigan 
observed the period from September 20 through October 20, 1954, 
as American Jewish Tercentenary Month to commemorate the three 
hundredth anniversary of Jewish settlement in America. It was in 
September, 1654, that twenty-three Jews fleeing from the Portuguese 
persecution in Brazil sailed for the Americas of the North to found 
in New Amsterdam the first Jewish settlement in what is now the 
United States. Detroit Jewry, working through the Committee of 
three hundred for the Tercentenary, planned many distinguished 
public functions to highlight the observance. These included din 
ners, pageants, plays, television and radio programs, exhibits, con 
vocations, forum panels, lectures, articles and books. 

The state of Nebraska observed the one hundredth anniversary of 
the establishing of the Territory of Nebraska which “converted Indian 
country into a politically organized territory.” On May 30, 1854, 
President Franklin Pierce signed the Kansas-Nebraska Bill estab- 
lishing the Territory of Nebraska. As a part of its observance the 
Nebraska Territorial Centennial Commission produced a seventy-five 
page centennial handbook giving a historical sketch of the territory 
and directions and suggestions for planning a centennial observance. 

Windsor and Essex County, Canada, observed the incorporation 
of the county as an independent political unit and Windsor as a 
village in January, 1854. Prior to this the village had been under 
township government. January also marked the centennial of the 
first passenger train to enter the county and Windsor. Broadcasting 
station CKLW devoted a series of talks to the history of the area. 
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Titles of the talks and speakers follow: “Great Western Railway 
Centennial” by Neil F. Morrison. Dr. Morrison is the author of many 
historical articles and books. His Garden Gateway to Canada is the 
centennial contribution for all Canadians and all who would under- 
stand Canada better. “National Wildlife Week in Canada Honor- 
ing Jack Miner” by the Hon. J. A. Bradette of Ottawa. “The Found- 
ing and Early History of Assumption College” by D. J. Mulvihill, 
professor of history at Assumption College. “A Tour of Essex Coun- 
ty” by Neil F. Morrison. “Writing the History of Windsor and 
Essex County” by Beecher P. Russell, president of Essex County 
Historical Association. “The Vanished Whitefish Industry on the 
Detroit River” by Floyd R. Dain, Wayne University. “More Recol- 
lections of Old Time Windsor” by Walter Grifith of Dearborn. 
“Christianity, the corner stone of a century’s progress” by Miss Kath- 
leen V. Moore, coauthor of “A Picture History of Canada.” “Invasion 
of Canada, 1812-1813” by Robert M. Fuller, principal of Dougall 
Avenue School. “Point Pelee, past and present” by Neil F. Morrison. 
“The Underground Railroad Along the Detroit River’ by Fred 
Landon. See page 63. “George F. MacDonald, eminent historian of 
Windsor and Essex County” by Neil F. Morrison. “Political Events 
of the 1850’s in Windsor and Essex County” by Martin J. Havran. 
See December 1954 issue of Michigan History for Mr. Havran’s article 
“Windsor—Detroit Relations During the Civil War.” “Early Auto- 
mobile Days in Essex County” by Neil F. Morrison. “Vanished 
Ships and Sailors of Lake St. Clair’ by Norbert P. Neff, Grosse 
Pointe. “Silver Jubilee of Opening of Ambassador Bridge” by Neil F. 
Morrison. “Amherstburg and Fort Malden in the 1850's” by David 
P. Botsford, custodian of Fort Malden National Historic Park. 


Tue Year 1955 1s Atreapy Bussiinc with activities commemorat- 
ing historic events. The most outstanding and far reaching is the 
observance of the centennial of the Soo Locks. Progress has al- 
ready been made in the production of motion picture films, radio, 
and television programs by the University of Michigan, and a 
planned exposition to run seventy days beginning June 28 at Sault 
Ste Marie. A short history of the locks, The Sault Canal through 
100 Years, written by Dr. F. Clever Bald, has been published by 
the University of Michigan. William Ratigan’s lusty historical 
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novel, Soo Canal, and many articles by other writers all add interest 
to this topic. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway project 
heightens the world-wide strategic importance of this canal centen 
nial. The Upper Peninsula Historical Conference of the His 
torical Society of Michigan will convene at the Soo during the 
summer and will visit the exhibition building and the Canadian 
locks. 

Another centennial already being observed is that of Michigan 
State College. Founded in 1855 as the first agricultural college in 
the world it provides the pattern for the land grant college system 
established under the Morrill Act of 1862. Its centennial program 
includes more than twenty-five major functions designed to portray 
the contributions and importance of the college in the past, present, 
and future. Beginning with Founders’ Day, February 12, it will 
continue through the remainder of the year. The theme for the 
centennial year is a quotation from Lincoln’s Gettsburg address: 
“It is for us the living to be dedicated to the unfinished work.” 

Flint, which is observing its centennial this year, has been chosen 
as the convention city for the 1955 Historical Society of Michigan 
annual meeting to be held in late September or early October. Mrs. 
Harold Manley, vice president and trustee of the state society, is 
chairman to handle local arrangements. The author, Arthur Pound, 
will be one of the outstanding speakers at this convention. 

Other centennials include Albion, Ithaca and Gratiot County, 
Mason County, Clinton County, and Big Rapids. The year 1955 


also marks the sesqui-centennial of Michigan Territory and the 


fiftieth anniversary of the state highway department. 

Plans for a centennial commemoration of the poem “Hiawatha,” 
are under way with the appointment by Governor Williams of a 
Hiawatha centennial committee. Dr. Richard Dorson, professor of 
history at Michigan State College, has been named chairman. 
Others on the committee include: Patrick D. Hazard, English in 
structor at East Lansing high school; Howard H. Peckham of the 
University of Michigan; Mrs. Carroll Paul of Marquette; Prentiss 
M. Brown of Detroit; Mrs. Grace Potts of Kalamazoo; and Raymond 
Miller of Wayne University. 

Plans and program are maturing for the fourth annual museum 
conference to be held at Manistee June 24-25. Mrs. Virginia 
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Stromel is the new president of the Manistee County Historical 
Society and chairman of the conference. 

Michigan Week will be observed May 15 to 21. Dr. Grover C. 
Dillman, president of Michigan College of Mining and Technology 
at Houghton, is general chairman. Schools, churches, clubs, labor, 


and business groups, and all other organizations are urged to set 
aside the third week of May for the observance of, and emphasis 
upon, the history of the state, its resources, its beauty, and its 
opportunities. 


Wirn Tue Appirion or Eicuty-Five Reciprents of the Michigan 
Farm Centennial Marker during the past two years of 1953 and 
1954, the total number to receive this marker since the inaugura- 
tion of the program in 1948 comes to an even six hundred. The 
list is given below with the name of the township, the relationship 
to the original owner through which the present owner holds title, 
and the date of acquiring title to the farm. 


ALLEGAN COUNTY 


Boeve, H. G. and Jennie. Fillmore. Great-grandson. 1852. 
Branderhorst, Justin and Marguerite. Overisel. Grandson. 1854. 
Richardson, William M. Hopkins. Grandson. 1853. 


BAY COUNTY 


Eichinger, Arthur and Valrie. Frankenlust. Great-grandson. 1850. 
Eichinger, Carl. Frankenlust. Great-grandson. 1850. 
Eichinger, Ernst and Gertrude. Frankenlust. Great-grandson. 1850. 


BERRIEN COUNTY 
Stanley, Ross and Marie. Hagar and Benton. Grandson. 1850. 


CASS COUNTY 
Stevens, Ella B. Estate. Mason. Grandson. 1853. 


CLINTON COUNTY 


Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Donald. Bingham. Great-great-grandson. 1848. 
Hillyer, Mrs. Gertrude Faxon. Duplain. Daughter. 1853. 

Kesby, Mrs. Jennie. Duplain. Granddaughter. 1853. 

Moss, Alvin A. and Lois E. Essex. Great-granddaughter. 1844. 
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EATON COUNTY 
Murray, Verton A. Benton. Grandson. 1849. 
GENESEE COUNTY 
Blaine, George E. and Naomi M. Thetford. Grandson. 1853 


Cummings, Oscar. Atlas. Grandson. 1838. 
Pierce, Frank. Mundy. Grandson. 1837. 


HILLSDALE COUNTY 


Doolittle, Charles H. Wheatland. Great-grandson. 1839. 
Dow, Marcia C. Wheatland. Great-granddaughter. 1839. 


HURON COUNTY 


Gremel, Clara L., Elmer F. and Walter C. Sebewaing. Grand 
children. 1852. 

Gremel, Jacob C. and Mabel L. Sebewaing. Grandson. 1850. 

Irion, Clemens H. and Madeline M. Sebewaing. Great-grandson. 
1854. 

Mammel, Harold H. Sebewaing. Grandson. 1854. 

Schlemmer, Frederick P. Sebewaing. Grandson. 1852 

Volz, August B. Sebewaing. Grandson. 1851. 


INGHAM COUNTY 


Byrum, W. D. Onondaga. Grandson. 1848. 

Cady, Dorr L. and Mamie C. Vevay. Grandson. 1854. 

Chamberlain, Archie H. and Elisabeth. Locke. Grandson. 1844. 

Clay, Roy and Kittie. Williamston. Grandson. 1838. 

Covert, Harry E. Leslie. Great-grandson. 1840. 

Fowler, Glenn O. Aurelius. Great-grandson. 1839. 

Jennings, Sarah M. and James Isaac; Davis, Mabel Jennings. Au 
relius. Grandchildren. 1844. 

Robbins, Cadwell A. Aurelius. Grandson. 1852. 

Smith, Albert J. and Burdene Parish. Aurelius. Granddaughter. 1843. 

Smith, Howard R. and Ruth C. Aurelius. Great-great-granddaugh 
ter. 1837 

Sweet, Loren R. Vevay. Great-great-grandson. 1844. 


IONIA COUNTY 


Bowen, Fred C. Keene. Great-grandson. 1844. 
Page, Floyd and Addie. Boston. Grandson. 1852. 


JACKSON COUNTY 
Dodge, Wynard E. Henrietta. Grandson. 1854. 
Hankerd, Jane and Helen C. Henrietta. Granddaughters. 1848. 
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Pardee, Harry W. and Marion A. Spring Arbor. Great-grandson. 
1847, 


KALAMAZOO COUNTY 
Gilchrist, Frank D. Prairie Ronde. Grandson. 1830. 


KENT COUNTY 
Bradford, Carl P. and Alice H. Sparta. Great-grandson. 1852. 
Haller, Keith and Helen. Gaines. Great-granddaughter. 1854. 
Hanna, Maurice S. Paris. Grandson. 1851. 
Hanson, David E. and Katherine L. Walker. Great-grandson. 1848. 
Hilton, Berton J. and Cora B. Walker. Great-grandson. 1848. 


LENAWEE COUNTY 
Detwiler, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel. Fairfield. Great-niece. 1836. 
Gould, Clifford B. Seneca. Grandson. 1842. 
Haviland, Edith M. Raisin. Granddaughter. 1851. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY 


Braley, William N. Unadilla. Great-grandson. 1852. 
Lyons, Cellestion P. and Anastasia. Tyrone. Son. 1852. 


MACOMB 


Goodar, Mrs. Frank E. Richmond. CGranddaughter-in-law. 1837. 

Rush, Allen F and Jessie; Erwin V. and Ruth B. Washington. 
Grandsons. 1849. 

Tanner, Harrison Lynn and Floyd Richmond. Bruce. Grandson 
and Great-grandson. 1833. 


MONROE 
Smith, Harold W. Redford. Great-grandson. 1832. 


MONTCALM 
Comstock, Robert and Thelma. Bushnell. Grandson. 1850. 


OAKLAND 


Armstrong, Roland and Lena. Highland. Grandson. 1842. 

Freeland, Anna Hadsell; Smith, Alice Hadsell. Troy. Great-grand- 
daughters. 1823. 

Lessiter, Nora Wiser. Brandon. Granddaughter. 1831. 

Shultz, Ray. Groveland. Great-grandson. 1853. 


SAGINAW 


Steltzriede, Henrietta; Kluck, Clara. Saginaw. Granddaughters. 
1839. 
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SAINT CLAIR 


Christy, Edward. Cottrellville. Grandson. 1842. 

Evans, Wilkie. Columbus. Great-greatnephew. 1844. 
McCartney, Maude. St. Clair. Great-granddaughter. 1850. 
Strevel, Fred and Wesley J. Grant. Son and Grandson. 1852. 
Wilson, Charles H. Berlin. Grandson. 1837. 


SAINT JOSEPH 


Carnes, Bertha. Flowerfield. Daughter. 1851. 

Crampton, E. Bernice. White Pigeon. Great-granddaughter. 1837. 

Gilbert, Elmer and Harrison. Fawn River. Grandsons. 1848. 

Hayman, Rachel M. Fabius. Great-granddaughter. 1838. 

Hibbard, Ralph L. and Wanda. Sherman. Great-grandson. 1852. 

Hibbard, Robert G. Sturgis. Grandson. 1848. 

Holding, Ethel. White Pigeon. Granddaughter. 1853. 

Holding, Ray. White Pigeon. Grandson. 1853. 

Huff, Stanley M. and Mildred O. White Pigeon. Great-grandson. 
1853. 

Marantette, John C. Mendon. Grandson. 1840. 

Stears, Edward T. and Dorothy. Florence. Great-great-grandson 


1830. 
TUSCOLA COUNTY 
Harris, Grace Wilder. Juniata. Daughter. 1850. 
Kirk, James. Juniata. Grandson-in-law. 1853. 
WASHTENAW COUNTY 
Galpin, Philo L. and Gladys I. Superior. Great-great-grandson. 1832. 
Spaulding, Warren D. Sylvan. Grandson. 1841. 
Ticknor, Frances W. and Donald J. Pittsfield. Great-great-grand- 
children. 1835. 


WAYNE COUNTY 


Bingel, Carl Edward. Romulus. Grandson. 1854. 
Hasselbach, Freeman G. Canton. Great-nephew. 1852. 


Tue Kipp Scuoor located a few miles southwest of Mason in 
Vevay township, Ingham County, celebrated its one hundredth 
birthday on June 13, 1954. More than two hundred people gath- 
ered at the Harry Freshhour home for a bohemian lunch and 
program. Mrs. Fred LoVette gave the history of the school and of 
some of the families closely connected with its growth and ad- 
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ministration. Mr. Vernon J. Brown of Mason, Michigan’s elder 
statesman, was the main speaker. It was noted that it was just 
thirty years that he previously had spoken at the school. One of 
the outstanding families connected with the school received the 
Michigan Centennial Farm metal marker indicating that the farm 
had been in the same family for a hundred years or more. The 
presentation was made by Mrs. Helen Everett, associate editor of 
Michigan History, to Mr. and Mrs. Loren Sweet. 


Two BRANCHES OF THE Derrorr Historica, Museum will open 
in April. The Museum of Great Lakes History, which is situated 
in the schooner, J. T. Wing, on the south shore of Belle Isle, will 
be open from | to 8:30 p.m.; and the Fort Wayne Military Museum, 
6051 West Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, will be open from | to 7 p.m. 
Wednesday through Sunday. The purpose of the J. T. Wing is to 
display the story of the men, vessels, and cargoes which have been 
important in the history of the Great Lakes. At the Fort Wayne 
Military Museum the military history of heroes of Detroit and Mich- 
igan is told. Of special interest at the J. T. Wing this year is a 
painting of the ship in full sail by the marine artist, Henry Berhal. 
The Fort Wayne Museum is featuring a new exhibit of the pre- 
historic story of Indians in Michigan. 


Dr. F. Crever Bap was THE FeaTurep SPEAKER at the annual 
Wisconsin Founders Day celebration Saturday, January 29, at Madi- 
son. Dr. Bald’s Michigan in Four Centuries, written for the Mich- 
igan Historical Commission under the John M. Munson bequest, 
has added lustre to his reputation as one of Michigan’s leading 
historians. 


Tue Derrorr Historica, Museum is the proud recipient of the 
pen which Dwight D. Eisenhower, president of the United States 
of America, used to sign the St. Lawrence Seaway bill. The pen 
and its base are made from fragments of the stockade of Fort 
Lernoult built by the British in 1778. 











Contributors 


Lynn H. Halverson received his doctorate from the University of 
Wisconsin in June, 1930. Since July 1, 1930, he has been head of 
the department of geography and earth science at the Northern Michi 
gan College of Education. Dr. Halverson has published numerous 
papers in School Science and Mathematics, the Journal of Geography, 
Economic Geography, the Annals of the Wisconsin Academy of Science, 
Arts, and Letters, and Education. The article on Lake Superior fish 
eries published in this issue of Michigan History is a result of Dr. Hal 
verson’s long interest in fishing and wildlife conservation. 


Irving I. Katz, executive secretary of Congregation Beth El! in De 
troit, is secretary of the Detroit Committee of Three Hundred for the 
American Jewish Tercentenary celebration, chairman of its publica 
tion committee, and associate chairman of its exhibits committee. His 
book on the History of the Jews in Michigan prior to 1850 will be 
published by the Wayne University Press this spring 


Richard J. Ward’s report on the building trades unions in Washtenaw 
County was done in connection with research for the Federal Housing 
Agency in which Mr. Ward studied recent conditions in the building 
and construction industry of the United States. Mr. Ward, who is 
now an assistant professor at Fordham University, was formerly in 
structor in economics at Bates College, and a research analyst at the 
University of Michigan. 


“The Educational Philosophy of Henry R. Pattengill” represents the 
second article to appear in Michigan History by J. Geoffrey Moore from 
his doctoral dissertation on The Activities and Contributions of Henry R. 
Pattengill to Education in Michigan. Dr. Moore is Dean of Franklin 
College, Franklin, Indiana. 


Fred Landon has written extensively on the Canadian aspects of the 
Underground Railroad. He is the author of Western Ontario and the 
American Frontier and Lake Huron. An article by him on the Great 
Lakes storm of November, 1913, appeared in the September, 1954 
issue of Michigan History. 


Philip P. Mason is archivist on the staff of the Michigan Historical 
Commission. 
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Miss Cecelia F. Kelly, chairman of the Committee on Pioneer Women 
of Tau Chapter of the Delta Kappa Gamma Society, is a greduate of 
Michigan State Normal College and a teacher of the language arts in 
the Central Intermediate School in Midland. Miss Kelly has a teach 
ing record of over thirty years in Michigan. She held positions in the 
srimley, Pigeon, and Ferndale school systems prior to coming to Midland. 


Lee H. Gregory has been librarian of Presque Isle County Library at 
Rogers City since October, 1951. Before coming to Michigan he was 
a member of the history division of the Cleveland Public Library for 
many years. In 1948 he entered rural library work in Ohio and came 
to Michigan to become librarian of Branch County Library in 1950. 
He is a graduate of the Royal Hungarian University of Budapest, where 
he studied medicine, and Western Reserve University School of Library 
Science, Cleveland. 


LaDonis King, reference librarian in the social sciences department 
of the Detroit Public Library since 1950, is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan. From the same university he has an A.B. in library 
science and an M.A. in English. 


Alexis A. Praus, a former trustee of the Historical Society of Mich 
igan and director of the Kalamazoo Public Museum, is the author of 
many articles on archaeology and museum work. His interest in state 


and local history and his knowledge of the techniques best suited for the 
preservation and utilization of historical materials makes his report to 
the Mackinac Island State Park Committee authentic and valuable. His 
account of the discovery of the “non-Indian” burial in the mound in 
Bronson Park illustrates his fertility in uncovering local materials for 
historical purposes. 
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The Historical Society of Michigan is an organization 
maintained and managed by Michigan citizens who are 
interested in the history of their state. It includes teachers, 
business men, professional people, and others who write 
history, study history, or just enjoy reading history. Its 
purpose is to encourage historical research and publication 
and to foster local historical societies throughout the state. 
Membership dues to individuals are $3.00 per year; to 
libraries and institutions, $5.00. Michigan History is sent 
to each member. 

The Michigan Historical Commission is an official state 
body, consisting of six members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was first established by an act of the legislature 
in 1913. The Commission is custodian of the state’s 
archives; it compiles, edits, and publishes Michigan mate- 
rials; and seeks to cultivate, through the Historical Society 
of Michigan and other groups, a continuing interest in the 
history of Michigan from the early times to the present. 

Michigan History is a quarterly journal containing arti- 
cles by qualified writers on Michigan subjects, reviews of 
books related to Michigan and its past, and news of his- 
torical activities in the state. Contributions are invited. 
Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor, Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing 13, Michigan. 

The Commission maintains at Lansing the Michigan His- 
torical Museum, a rich storehouse of artifacts and docu- 
ments related to the history of the state. 

Among the activities of the Commission and the Society 
are the following: an annual meeting is held each year in 
October, at which tours and talks on Michiganiana are 
enjoyed; books and pamphlets are published from time to 
time; a conference on the teaching of Michigan materials 
is held annually; historical celebrations are encouraged in 
various parts of the state; a program of marking historical 
places is sponsored; guidance is provided to local govern- 
mental and state agencies on the destruction of useless 
records and the preservation of records having historical 
value. 





